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Introduction 


Manipur, although a small state, is inhabited by a 
number of ethnic groups. Geographically Manipur is 
divided into the hills and the valley areas; one-tenth of the 
total area being occupied by the valley and the remaining, 
the hills. The valley is surrounded by hills from all 
directions. Meitei ancestors have described this land as 
being “surrounded by nine hill ranges”. The valley is 
inhabited mainly by the Meiteis, the largest community in 
the state, while the hills are inhabited by various tribes. 
These communities have been living together for centuries 
with a long history of culture and tradition. 

When Manipur became a part of India in 1949, 29 
communities were recognized as Scheduled Tribes under 
the Indian Constitution. They are Aimol, Anal, Angami, 
Chiru, Chothe, Gangte, Hmar, Kabui, KachaNaga, Koirao, 
Koireng, Kom, Lamkang, Mao, Maram, Maring, Mizo, 
Monsang, Moyon, Paite, Purul, Ralte, Serna, Simte, Shake, 
Tangkhul, Thadou, Vaiphei and Zou. Above these 29 
communities, five more communities namely Kharam, 
Poumai, Tarao, Mate and any Kuki Tribes were added in 
2012 under The Constitution of India (Schedule Tribes) 
order (Amendment) Act 2011 (No. 2 of 2012) dated 8th 
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January, 2012 to the Shceduled Tribe list taking the number 
to 34. 

Manipur has nine districts namely Imphal East, Imphal 
west, Thoubal, Bishnupur, Chandel, Churachandpur, 
Tamelong, Senapati and Ukhrul. Of these nine districts, 
Imphal West, Imphal East, Thoubal and Bishnupur lie in 
the central valley region of the state which is also called 
the Manipur valley. These four districts are mainly inhabited 
by the Meiteis. The Muslim locally known as Meitei Pangal 
and the Kabuis, a major group in Tamenglong district, also 
live in the valley in large numbers. The Tangkhuls are found 
mainly in Ukhrul district. The main communities living in 
Senapati district are Mao, Maram, Paomai, Kharam, 
Thadou, Koirao, Chiru, Chothe, Purum, Kacha Naga, Kom 
and Serna. Anal, Aimol, Maring, Moyon, Monsang, 
Lamkang, and Chothe live in Chandel district. The main 
tribes of Churachandpur district are Hmar, Mizo, Ralte, 
Paite, Gangte, Zou, Simte, Sake, Vaiphei, and Kom. These 
various tribes living in Manipur have their own distinctive 
culture, languages and traditions. Since, every aspect of 
their folklife has been characterized by orality the 
literature, culture, and history of these people are 
transmitted through oral tradition. 

Manipur, until 1947, remained a princely state under 
the British Empire since 1891. During this period the valley 
was ruled by the Meitei king while the hills by the British 
in the name of the Meitei king. In order to have a simple 
classification system, the British grouped all the hill tribes 
into two broad categories namely Naga and Kuki. This 
classification, on the other hand, led many small tribes 




towards some confusion. According to the book “ZALE’N- 
GAM — The Kuki Nation”, the word 'kuki* has no 
etymological origin. But it is true that there are 
communities which have strong cultural and linguistic 
relationship. Kom, Chiru, Aimol, Chothe, Koireng, 
Kharam, etc. have spoken similar languages. These tribes 
can understand each other’s dialect. Anal, Aimol, Chiru, 
Chongloi and Hangsing, Chothe, Doungel, Guite, Gangte, 
Haokip, Hmar, Kom, Kipgen, Lhngdim, Lamkang, Lunkim, 
Changsan, Lenthang (Telein), Thangeo, Kolhen, Lhangum 
and Lhangal, Milhim, Maring, Mate, Muzon-Monshang, 
Paite, Sitlhou, Lhouvum and Singsit, Simte, Tarao, 
Touthang, Vaiphei, and Zou communities belong to the same 
linguistic clan and so can be said to belong to one group 
— Zale’n-gam. (P.S. Haokip, 1998). 

The common story of origin of many of the tribes is 
that once they lived in a cave from where they tried to 
come out but were stopped by a man-eating tiger or python 
at the mouth of the cave; but the beast was overcome by 
fooling it with a cloth similar to its coat or skin color, and 
thus started living in the open. As they looked for a good 
place to start a settlement, they came to a place called 
Roung-le-vai-suo which is the meeting place of Tuiruong 
and Tuivai rivers. This place is the present day Tipaimukh. 
From here migration took place towards Cachar, Tripura 
and Manipur. Presently, Aimols and Chirus are living in 
Tripura and Cachar besides Manipur. Rounglevaisuo is also 
mentioned in the oral history of Kom, Kharam, Aimol, 
Chothe, Chiru and Hmar tribes. In many legends of various 
tribes there is a common cultural hero called Benglam or 
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Galngam or Rangam or Lalruong. “Chemtatpa ” (meaning 
‘the man who sharpens a knife’). His tale has been prevalent 
among the Mizo, Korn and Aimol. “ Rangam-RangsaP' is 
a folktale of the Purums of Sagolmang, while a version of 
this tale is found at Kharam Pallel. ‘ Rangam ’ is also a 
legendary hero of the Korns, Chirus, etc. “ Ganglan le 
Hangsai ” is a Thadou version of the tale. It is basically a 
tale of bravery, adventure and magic. “ Khupting- 
Ngambong ” is a tale of love of the Thadous. It is similar 
to “ Selek RangborT of the Chirus. 

Communities like Zeme, Liangmei, Rongmei and 
Puimei that are together known as Zeliangrong or Kabui, 
have similar forms of oral history with other communities 
like Mao, Maram, Thangal and Paomei. Makhel is a place 
invariably associated with the history of origin of these 
groups. Makhel, located in Senapati district, is the place 
where the first settlement was made putting an end to a 
nomadic form of life. As mentioned, emergence from a 
cave is a common feature in all the origin-histoiy of all 
the ethnic groups of Manipur. In Meitei history, Poireiton 
once lived in a cave from where he embarked on a journey 
with a group of followers. While the Meiteis have a written 
text of this tale, among the people in the hills the tale has 
been transmitted through generations in oral tradition. As 
the tribal people have no script of their own their history 
has been transmitted orally and demostrastrated through 
the medium of songs, dances and other religio-cultural 
rituals. 

Most of the tribes in Manipur have been converted to 
Christianity due to which their indegenious tradition and 
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culture have been in danger of vanishing. Christianity set 
foot in Manipur after British occupied Manipur in 1891. 
Since Hinduism was strongly established among the 
Meiteis, Christianity could not find much acceptance 
among the Meiteis unlike among the tribes where it has 
become the main religion. Nonetheless, there are still 
people among the tribes who haven’t professed 
Christianity. Those villages that have adopted this new 
religion from the west come to be known as ‘Lainingkhuf 
and those who haven’t adopted chritanity are known as 
‘Khuman’ or ‘Yuthakkhul’. But localities or even families 
where Christians and non-Christians live together. There 
are also some villages where, in order to preserve their 
ancient cultures, only those persons are made chief who 
have not been converted to Christianity. Today this tradition 
is seen at Purul Akutpa and Atongba villages in Senapati 
district where all the villagers, except the two chiefs, are 
Christians. The two chiefs still live in traditional houses 
called ‘ PukV. 

Kabuis inhabited in the valley have not adopted 
Christianity on a large scale. However in the hill areas most 
of them have professed to follow chirtianity. Among the 
people who have still professed their indegenious cult the 
worshiped of their Creator God Tingkao Ragwang is in 
practice in the traditional ways and celebrate religious 
festivals like Gan-ngai. Nowadays even the Christians 
converted tribes are making efforts to save their cultural 
identity by means of folk songs, dances, festivals, etc. This 
is resulting in a new form of culture which is an 
amalgamation of the native culture and Christianity. 



Meanwhile, modernization and globalization have 
made deep and pervasive changes in the existence of folk 
traditions of the people. Consequently Manipuri society 
has encountered an influx of influences which invalidate 
their ancient ways of life. Various genres of folklore have 
also fallen in disappearing from the places which they 
occupied earlier in the traditional society. At the same time, 
very unfortunately folkloristics still remains as a Cinderella 
subject in Manipur, a place which abounds every account 
of the society in folklore. 

As we know, folklore came to emerege as an academic 
discipline in the beginning of 19th century. Now it has 
achieved a position of credibility and accuracy in 
humanities and social science. The substance of folklore 
incorporates every aspect of life of the people. Therefore, 
folkloristics is considered a way of understanding people 
and what they value and believe. Folklore as the subject of 
scientific investigation is as important to different scholars 
of various disciplines. The approaches it embraces have 
come to be multidisciplinary.The book you are holding in 
your hand is a collection of eight essays contributed by 
six scholars from different backgrounds of subject. The 
included eight essays are dealt with the folklore of different 
six communities of Manipur viz - A imol, Paite, Tangkhul, 
Thadou Kuki, Chakpa (Andro) and Meitei. The present 
collection has been made with the purpose to highlight 
some aspects of Manipuri folklore and of giving better 
understanding about the needs of folklore studies. Since 
the oral materials are a major source in recapturing and 
understanding the past events of the people, folkore has 
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been tremendously important to any kind of discussion. It 
is hoped that reading this book will recongnize important 
aspects of Manipuri folklore in it's pages. It gives us great 
pleasure to palce this book in the hands of readers. 

We wish to thank all the authors for their contributions 
to this book. Cooperation with them has been valuable and 
fruitful during the time required by this book. Our sincere 
thanks are due to our publisher, the Cultural Research 
Centre Manipur, whose support in diverse capacities makes 
this publication possible. 
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Oral History Of The Aimols 

Dr Chirom Rajketan Singh * 

The Aimols are a community that comes first in the 
alphabetical order of recognised Scheduled Tribes of 
Manipur. There are 14 settlements of Aimols in Manipur, 
of which 11 are in Chandel district, one in Senapati and the 
other two in Churachandpur district. Of the 11 settlements 
in Chandel, 10 are near Pallel while one is located near 
Khudengthabi along the Imphal-Moreh highway. The 
locations of the Aimol settlements in Manipur are given 
below: 


l.Aimol Khullen 

Pallel 

Chandel District 

Tengnoupal Sub-division 

2. Aimol Chadompokpi 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

3.Aimo!Ngairong 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

4. Aimol Khodam Phai 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

5.AimolTampak 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

6. Aimol Chingnunghut 

-do- 

-do 

-do- 

7. Aimol Khunyai 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

8. Aimol Satu 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

9.AimolKumbirei 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

10. Aimol Sibong 

Khudengthabi 

-do- 

-do- 

1 l.Aimol Unapal 

Pallel 

-do- 

-do- 

12. Aimol Luichulbung Loktak Project 

CCpur District 

CC pur Sub-division 

B.KhaAimol 

-do- 

-do- 

-do- 

14.TuikhangAimol 

Oinam Irengbam 

Senapati District Saitu Gamphajol Sub-division 
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The population of the Aimols is 2902 (two thousand 
nine hundred and two) according to the 2001 census 
report.The population break-up of the Aimols according 
to location and gender are given: 


Locality No. of 

households 

Male 


Female 

Total 

1. Aimol Khullen 

71 

183 


171 

354 

2. Aimol Chadompokpi 

8 

19 


22 

41 

3. Aimol Ngairong 

41 

93 


111 

204 

4. Aimol Khodam Phai 

37 

109 


90 

199 

5. Aimol Tampak 

25 

65 


77 

142 

6. Aimol Chingnunghut 

61 

137 


133 

270 

7. Aimol Khunyai 

38 

102 


96 

198 

8. Aimol Satu 

32 

98 


89 

187 

9. Aimol Kumbirei 

28 

74 


82 

156 

10. Aimol Sibong 

60 

194 


188 

382 

11. Aimol Unapal 

55 

123 


138 

261 

12. Aimol Luitungbung 

21 

44 


56 

100 

13. Kha Aimol 

56 

138 


156 

294 

14. TuikhangAimolTotal 

27 

56 


58 

114 

Total 

560 

1435 


1464 

2902 

Literacy of the Aimols according to the 

2001 

census 

Locality Total No. 

ofLiterate 

persons 

Male Female Total No. 

of illiterate 

persons 

Male 

Female 

1. Aimol Khullen 185 

109 

76 

169 

74 

96 

2. Aimol Chadompokpi 33 

17 

16 

8 

2 

6 

3. Aimol Ngairong 135 

71 

64 

69 

22 

47 

4. Aimol Khodam Phai 70 

47 

23 

129 

62 

67 

5. Aimol Tampak 104 

55 

49 

38 

10 

28 

6. Aimol Chingnunghut 115 

79 

36 

155 

58 

97 
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7. Aimol Khunyai 

103 

68 

35 

95 

34 

61 

8.AimolSatu 

69 

45 

24 

118 

53 

65 

9.AimolKumbirei 

76 

45 

31 

80 

29 

51 

10. Aimol Sibong 

213 

120 

93 

169 

74 

95 

11. Aimol Unapal 

153 

78 

75 

108 

45 

63 

12. Aimol Luitungbung 

50 

24 

26 

50 

20 

30 

13. KhaAimol 

171 

87 

84 

123 

51 

72 

14. Tuikhang Aimol 

59 

31 

28 

55 

25 

30 

Total 

1536 

876 

660 

1366 

559 

807 


Despite being small in number, the Aimols are a 
community rich in culture, language, religion and history. 
It is difficult to trace the exact lime when they started to 
settle in Manipur as all their historical records have been 
passed down in oral tradition. The generations that this oral 
history has passed have rendered it inconsistent. However, 
a rough estimate can be made of the time by comparing 
and cross-referencing the oral history with the recorded 
chronicles of Manipur like Cheitharol Kumbaba, 
Ningthourol Lambuba, Moirang Ningthourol Lambuba, 
etc. The first settlement of the Aimols was in Aimol 
Tuikhang in Senapati district. From here they spread to 
Churachandpur and then to Chandel. They have a long oral 
history regarding this migration. Not only this, their oral 
history contains story of their origin and the consequent 
settlements they made in their long history. Related to 
these are dances, songs and other folktales, which are still 
performed in traditional festivals of the Aimols. 

Among the Aimols, it is beleived that they used to 
live in caves before the dawn of civilization. They call this 
time as “Chinlung” which means “to live in fear and 
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anxiety”. The Aimols have a particular song that describes 
this time. They call the song ‘Chinlung La’ (meaning ‘Cave 
Song’). 

Chinlung lu 

Khammaterolye theldang nachui na mani e 
Neirang shinamoi chinlung amo neimani e 
O... ya e kheldang nachui na mani e 
O ya e chinlung amo neimani e 
Imun atang e lenshoi kawoi nachapi tang e 
Leinang shinangmoi e lengshu a kawoi e 

The meaning of the song goes something like: 

We are living 

At a place where, we don’t know 
When we might fall. 

We can’t build a house 

And are surrounded by thick grass. 

We are suffering like 
Fish in a net. 

These songs are hard to translate true to their original 
meaning because of the use of poetic words with lots of 
similes. What is given here is a general meaning, as the 
meaning of each and every word in the song is not known 
even to the Aimols of today. 

They had no way to go out from the cave into the open 
because the cave lay between two hill-slopes and it was 
too narrow to pass. They asked the moles and badgers to 
go out through the small holes and see outside for suitable 
places to settle. When the mole and the badger came back, 
they told them of the vast open land. Everybody wanted to 
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go out but there was no way and the only way was blocked 
by a big rock. They started looking for ways to move the 
rock. Then they put a buffalo in front and they pushed from 
behind. But the buffalo only broke its horns against the 
rock. The Aimols believe that the horns of the buffalo are 
still curved because of this. After buffalo, they put a bull 
in front and pushed, but the horn of the bull also broke. 
Then at last, the badger and the rat dug a hole big enough 
for the people to go out. The delighted people came out 
through the hole when the man leading them was killed by 
a beast just outside the hole on the other side. The man 
who went out first was called ‘Khorkhupa’ (the man who 
opened the door) of the ‘Lanu’ clan. (The Lanu clan is 
considered to be equivalent to the Khuman clan of the 
Meiteis.) Every time they tried to get out, the beast killed 
them. They lived many more years inside the cave. There 
was one clever old woman who was also a skilled craftsman. 
When she tried to find out what was the beast that was 
killing all the man, she saw a tiger sitting at the end of the 
hole. She watched the colour and the stripes on the back 
of the tiger carefully. She started thinking how to make 
something that would look like the coat of the tiger. Then 
she saw a spider webbing its web. Immediately an idea came 
to her that she could make clothes using threads. After 
much effort she made the first cloth with stripes like that 
of a tiger. This clever woman was called ‘Khorthangpi’. 
Songs are still sung in her praise. She gave the cloth to her 
husband who went out of the hole and saw the tiger. The 
tiger came forward to eat him; but he stopped it and told 
him that he was of the same family as his because he had 
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the same colour and stripes on his back. Thinking it to be 
true, the tiger just stared at the cloth on the man’s back. 
Then the man said that they should count the number of 
stripes on their backs and the one with the more stripes 
should be regarded as the elder. It was found that the man 
had more stripes for which man was taken to be older to 
tigers. So the man commanded the tiger not to eat his family 
and then led all the people out of the cave. Taking this 
opportunity, they killed the tiger. A celebration was made 
at the killing of the deadly tiger. This celebration is known 
by the name of Shalu Aai by the Aimols. The song sung 
during this celebration is called Sha Aai La. 

Alu choi e luchoi e 
Kolkei tengpang luchoi e 
Alu lame e lulam e 
Kolkei tetpang lulam e 
E... ya dura sha 
(Tiger’s head is brought 
To the village ground 
Everybody is dancing 
And singing enjoying.) 

The song is sung repeatedly by holding spears in hand 
with a tiger’s head in the centre of the ground. 

Once the Aimols came out of the cave, they started 
looking for suitable place to settle. The story of the old 
woman, who was instrumental in their migration from the 
cave, is still told by the Aimols. There is also another story 
that her husband killed an elephant. So, taking the name of 
tiger and elephant, the cloth that she made was given the 
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name ‘Shaipui Khup’. Khorthangpi later on made another 
cloth with the design of the python and it was called 
‘Laiyeng’. Aimols still make cloths with these two designs 
and are worn by men of this community in important 
occasions. 

To remember the origin, the Aimols have a traditional 
dance which is performed even today. It is called ‘Khurpui 
Lam’. ‘Khurpui’ means ‘cave’ and ‘Lam’ means ‘dance’. The 
dance shows the stages of their civilisation starting from 
the time they came out from the cave. The song sung during 
this dance is: 

Ami kanhong e 
Khurpui ya kanhong e 
Kolkei rang kanhong e 
Kolkei ran in 
RarongAlei chon 
Ami kanthiya me 
Amtin kanthiyare 
Kan aam tinshiyar 
Kolkei kanam rum 

Meaning: 

Men came out 
Came out from the cave. 

A stripped tiger 
Attacked me. 

Man is clever and can make clothes. 

He made and wore clothes 
And defeated the tiger. 
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This dance is still performed even after the Aimols 
I lave been converted to Christianity. 

Thus the Aimols migrated from one place to another 
in search of suitable place for settlement. The most 
important place in the civilisation of the Aimols is 
Khokhengjol. This place is believed to be the first where 
they made settlement. It is said that it was at this place that 
this community came to be known as ‘Aimol’. In literal 
terms ‘Kho’ means ‘locality’, ‘kheng’ means ‘bowl’, and 
*joPmeans ‘valley’ or ‘plain’. Although the exact location 
of this place cannot be ascertained, it is taken to be 
somewhere near Aizwal in present day Mizoram. 

While the Aimols were happily settled at Khokhengjol, 
a ground, called ‘Lamton’ was made in the middle of the 
village. Hear the whole village celebrated and held 
festivities every night led by the village chief. (The name 
of this king, or chief, is Selek according to one folktale 
called “Neiselek Raneishek Unai Rochi”, which is given at 
the end of this paper.) One day God came to the dream of 
the king and told him to look at the big fire in the middle 
of the ground (and he saw Him). Then he told him that the 
next morning he would be growing there as plants which 
had magical powers. The king was asked to worship those 
plants with wine and keep them sacred. The next morning 
the king found small plants growing at the fireplace like 
he was told in his dream. He was able to cure diseases with 
this plant. His name slowly spread far and wide. People 
came to consult him from everywhere. The people started 
calling him ‘ Aimolpa’ (‘Aai’=magical plant, ‘mol’= living 
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on top of a hill, ‘pa’= man). It is also said that this name 
was given by the Thadou-Lushais. Later on, taking his name, 
his people also came to be known as Aimols. 

The Aimols settled at Khokhengjol for a long time, 
but the period is unknown. The Aimols have a song to 
describe this period. 

Song of migration: 

Lonkhongtang ko-o shorey a-e 
Yeltui anting di making-e 
Yeltui anting di making-e 
Kaparelung akibor-e 
Kaparelung akibor-e 
Khong aarang shaphoirela-e 

Meaning: 

We climbed the high mountains, 

We searched and got water, but bad 
We found rocks and then water. 

We offered white cock, and the land was 
blessed. 

In general, it means that the Aimols look for places 
with good water to settle. They always took a white cock 
with them on their migration. Where no good water is 
found, they do not stay there. When they find big rocks, 
water was mostly good (drinkable). Then they offer the 
white cock to God and settle there. 

Song of Khokhengjol: 

E... e... e... ya (2) 

Kapakhong yong shanye-ya 
Khokhengjonye huye-ya 
E... e... ya. 
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Toiyang chongrang kati ye., e.. ya 
Thigang sangarong kati ye., e.. ya 
E... e... ya. (2) 

Kalu tuyong san ye 
Tuimeng jolnaye hui 
E... e... ya. 

Meaning: 

No other place is 

As good as Khokhengjol of my father. 

High as a bamboo 

Strong as the current 

Its a vale washed by clean water. 

We ’ll flow gaily like the stream 
And stand strong like the rocks. 

The rituals, songs, dances and other traditions that the 
Aimols developed at Khokhengjol is still alive among this 
community. Afterwards, a group broke from Khokhengjol 
and settled at a place called Rangrenbung. Those settled at 
Rangrenbung also prospered, and the Aimols have a song 
describing this: 

Kho bung mo huin-yete 
Rangrenbung moihuin-yete (2) 

Chungthei mun Sinai ang. 

Chorsim teng tuye huin-yete 
Kolkei yin Sinai ang. 

Shel pho rit mane mare hi 
Rangrenbung sana kanei 
Lanchem sun mare bare-a 
Rangren tin sana kanei-e. 
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Meaning: 

Happy we are very happy 
To live in Rangrenbung (2) 

Kite protects the land from above 
The stream in the vale 
Is protected by the tiger. 

And we protect Rangrenbung 
With spears and shields, 

And we hold sharp knives 
To protect the stream with the tiger. 

It is not known how long the Aimols made settlement 
at Rangrenbung. Then they migrated to a place called Khwai 
which is believed to be somewhere at the western part of 
present day Tripura. The chief of Khwai was called Paliyan. 
The Aimols of Khwai caught fish from the river at that 
place by using plant poison because of which many fishes 
in the river died. When the word of the poison-fishing 
spread, the king of the land caught the Aimols and have 
them brought to his court for judjement. The name of the 
king was Kambirei. As he was a good friend of Paliyan, all 
the Aimols were freed. 

After Khwai, they settled at a place called Rungle 
Waisu. Rungle Waisu is an important place as it is 
associated with the civilisation of many of the communities 
living in Manipur, like Chiru, Purum, Chothe, Kom, etc. 
However, there are subtle variations in the pronunciations 
of the name as ‘Rungle’, ‘Nungle’, ‘Longle’ and ‘Rongle’. 
Although the exact location of Rungle is not known, it is 
believed to be somewhere on the banks of the 1 uivai river. 
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There is also frequent reference to the names of‘Tuirong’, 
‘Tuiwai’ and ‘Tuiri’ rivers. The place is probably located on 
the borders of Manipur and Mizoram. 

The Aimols have a song remembering the time at 
Rungle Waisu. The song is called Rungle Waisu La: 

Kan-omela ko e sungtoinudung-e 
Kanmak e nako Rungleweaisu-e 
Runglewaisu-e akare-e... e... 

Kannameng thang mai-e koknasathang 
maka-e 

Kanme longsang ko athang yui-e. 

Meaning: 

We left Runglewaisu 
Near the river which it lay. 

Nobody remembers the time 
When we lived at Runglewaisu 
Slowly and slowly 
It is now forgotten. 

‘Tui’ means ‘water’. It is said that the place is at the 
meeting point of Tuirong and Tui vai rivers. After many years 
of living in Rungle, the Aimols left the place when they 
were attacked by the Sukte tribes. The Aimols fled in two 
groups; in order to know each other the two groups took 
one piece each of a cloth after tearing it into two. 

One group went to Tripura and they are today known 
as ‘Tripura Aimol\ The other group followed the river and 
reached Jiri. From there they crossed the Jiri River and 
entered Manipur. They also measured the width and depth 
of the Jiri River on their way. They crossed the hill ranges 
12 
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and came to the valley and settled at Saitol. The chief of 
this group when they reached Saitol was Bungneilal. The 
song made to remember the time at Saitol is: 

Yule mele kaparam sane 
Bolerang nsnom chon 
Bolerangle som cha chol 
Allan lahayai sai 
Allan lahaiye laman anjongye. 

Saitol lin kaye 
Langnane ti lei menpui 
Soltin kanei ye 
Leikhen kandai ye hairiyeha 
Leikhanpui setwai kan-on-e. 

Meaning: 

We protect our village by drinking wine and 

eating meat 

We will defeat enemies. 

We will grow and harvest paddy 

Now we have rice, we can fight the enemy 

I live in Saitol 

With a sword in hand 

A big knife it is 

You ’ll be reduced to dust. 

After they left Saitol, they migrated to the banks of 
Loktak Lake. The chief at that time was Challopa. A group 
broke away led by Vonchul and migrated. The group that 
was left behind is still living at Tuikhang Aimol in Senapati 
district, near Oinam Irengbam. Two groups separated and 
they are now settled in Kha Aimol and Aimol Luichulbung. 
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These two localities are on the banks of Loktak Lake and 
come under Churachandpur district. 

The group that was led by Vonchul traveled on and 
on when one night they rested under a banyan tree. 
Subsequently, they went on for days until they came on 
top of a high mountain peak from where they could see all 
the surrounding. The peak was called Reilunlowan. Rei 
means ‘axe’, Iowan means peak. So they called the peak 
Reilunlowan to mean that it looked like the back of an axe 
with steep slopes on both sides. This peak is believed to 
be somewhere in Tengnoupal. They also called it Aakar 
Asangtak - the highest point. After Reilunlowan, they 
settled at Lungsenlowan for sometime. After leaving this 
place, they went up to Ningthi River and settled there. They 
made measurement of Ningthi River to compare its depth 
with that of Jiri River and Khwai River. There is a song that 
describes this: 

Jiri mo laine 
Khwai mo laine 
Ningthi mo laine 
Adung cheina olrei 
Meaning: 

Is Jiri river deeper 
Or Khwai river 
Or Ningthi river 
We measure with a long stick. 

They lived on the banks of Ningthi for some time, but 
they had to leave the place because of frequent wars and 
attacks. Some of them returned to Moreh, while some 
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others came and settled at Sibong near Khudeng Thabi. The 
Sibong Aimols are also known as Nongpok Aimol and they 
are living there still today. Those in Moreh came to 
Lurelbung hill and from there they came and settled at 
Aimol Khullen which is in the valley. Now, there are only 
four to five houses left at Moreh. From Sibong, some of 
them migrated to Unapal. It is believed that Unapal was 
settled before Aimol Khullen. Aimol Khullen became the 
main source of the other Aimol villages in the Manipur 
valley. The first village to have formed after Aimol Khullen 
was Aimol Tampak. Chadongpokpi andNgairong followed 
respectively. From Aimol Tampak three villages sprang 
forth, Khunyai, Satu and Kumbirei. Khodamphai came from 
Chadonpokpe, Chingnunghut from Khunyai. 

Besides the oral history of the Aimols, references can 
be drawn from other chronicles and written history like 
Cheitharol Kumbaba, Ningthourol Lambuba and Moirang 
Ningthourol Lambuba. Cheitharol Kumbaba mentions that 
the wall-fortress of Unapal was built in the year 1768. The 
same is also mentioned in Moirang Ningthourol Lambuba. 
Manipuri king Chingthangkhomba (1759-1762; 1763- 
1798) faced frequent attacks from the Burmese when he 
became king. To prevent the Burmese from attacking, the 
fortress at Pallel (Great Wall) was made. Cheitharol 
Kumbaba says: 

In Saka 1686, year of Laishram Kanga Ram, General 
Ingo Shija Haricharan attacked the Burmese in the 
month of Wakching (around December and 
January). Unable to face the Burmese, they fled 
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from Tamu. Naharup Hajari and Kshetri Chaitanya 
died in the battle. On the 28th day of Phairen 
(around January-February) the king attacked the 
Burmese. Camp at Kakching. Made fortress of straw 
and grass and fought fiercely. Defeated, the king 
fled. Baji Haridas, Banalokchan and Nakanba Hajari 
kept fighting. The country was desserted. The king 
fled to Tekhao. (Cheitharol Kumbaba, 1989:124) 

The fortress at Pallel was more of a dam than a 
fortress. It was made by with wood, grass and branches as 
a dam to block the water of Sekmai, Maha and Tusharok 
rivers so that a big lake was formed from Liwa Sarei in the 
south, Saite in the east and upto Hunbi Iranbam that would 
act as a barrier to the advancing Burmese army. The part of 
the fortress where wood was used as pillar and brances 
were stuffed inside was called ‘Unapal’, while the wall made 
by the Marings was called Maringpal. The Taraos also 
contributed a lot in making the fortress. The fortress is 
3,500 feet long and runs east west from Leimanai hill to 
Lairemshabi hill. Because of the fortress the place came 
to be known as ‘Pallel’ (Pal = Wall or fortress; lei = great 
or best). Previously it was known by other names like 
Chakpa Inamsheng, Kha Sekmai, etc. According to 
Chakparol, once Chakpas were settled at this place. After 
the Chakpas, a group of people from Khurai and also ohters 
came and lived here on the orders of the king. The Aimols 
at Unapal came from Sibong during the time of King 
Chourajit in 1807 AD and settled first at Lairenshibi 
Chingol Tamsa near Pallel; but because of frequent deaths 
they shifted to Unapal. 
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L.N. Aimol suggests that the Aimols entered 
Manipur through Jiri during the 15th century. The Aimol 
elders also agree with this point of time. In the book Pallel, 
published by People’s Museum Kakching, it is said that 
the Aimols migrated to Manipur from Tripura at around 
1723 AD and in 1907 they started settling in and around 
Pallel; and they are a Megalithic Tribe as they put up 
megalliths wherever they live. The Aimols, before 
converting to Christianity, held big festivals of erecting 
megaliths and worshipping banyan trees. Megaliths are 
still found today at Aimol Konbirei. There are places in 
the hills around Pallel that were named by the Aimols while 
they lived there. Nurenbung is a place where the Aimols 
lived together with people from Khurai. Pallel Lena is a 
place named so as the Aimols had a fight with people from 
Pallel. According to the cencus of 1886, Captain E. W. Dun 
writes in Gazetteer of Manipur that the Aimols of Pallel 
had 30 houses with a total population of 130 and an army 
of 30. 

Below is a folktale of the Aimols. It is called 
Neilesek Raneisek Unai Rechi. The tale is very long and 
has lots of motifs. But the summary of the tale is 
reproduced here. 

Nielesek and Raneisek are brothers. They were 
orphans, but handsome and strong. Selek king was 
a doctor and he had a beautiful daughter named 
Thirchong who was in love with Neilesek. Her father 
was against it but she used to meet him secretly. 
Her father knew all about it so he wanted to get rid 
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of the two brothers. When the distribution of 
farmland was being done by the king, the brothers 
were given a land in the deep vale where lived a 
python that had eaten their father along with a gong 
that he was carrying. The place was dreaded by 
everyone. The brothers didn’t even have an axe to 
cut down trees. Thirchong secretly brought an axe 
and they cut the trees. The trees were cut halfway 
and were not allowed to fall. One day a strong wind 
came and fell all the trees. The king was surprised. 
The Gods must have blessed them. The king allowed 
them to bum their land only after the others have 
sown their seeds. When rains came they had no 
seeds to sow and the king also stopped anybody 
from giving them seed. But Thirchong used to bring 
small amounts of seeds everyday in her cloth. The 
two brothers, when working in others’ farm, made 
catapult balls out of mud and they put in one or two 
paddy ears in the balls while moulding them. When 
they had enough balls they shot them at dried trees 
in their farm and the seeds grew into paddy plants. 
When the paddy started flowering, a road was 
ordered to be made passing right through their farm. 
When the road was being made, the python was found 
and killed. The villagers shared the meat among 
themselves while the brothers were given only the 
intestine and they were asked to prepare their food 
at the river because it could smell. As they were 
cutting the intestine they found the gong of their 
father. Their mother had told them that it was a 
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powerful gong that their father brought back from 
the king of the Death and it could produce seven 
sounds. When they beat the gong the sound 
travelled far and wide and everybody was 
bewildered. They kept the gong hanging on a tree. 
When it was time to harvest, their paddy bore only 
tumbas (hollowed out dried gourd). One day an old 
woman in rags came to their house and requested 
to stay in their house. Every family in the village 
had closed their door on her. The brothers told her 
that she could but they had not much to eat. 

The old woman was a Goddess. Seeing that the brothers 
were of pure heart, she blessed them so that everytime 
they returned home they found their pot filled with rice. 
Now they came to know that the woman was indeed a 
goddess. According to her advice, they made fourteen rice 
granaries. The brothers brought the tumbas from the field 
and when they broke them open they found paddy inside 
them. Thus their fourteen granaries were filled. The amazed 
villagers no longer acted hostile to them. They became 
the richest in the village. When their harvest was done they 
wanted to bum their crop so that no one would be able to 
pick up the remaining tumbas. The old woman stopped 
them a lot not to do it as their were still paddy in the field 
and also warned them that if they did it she wouldn’t stay 
with them anymore. The brothers said that they were given 
paddy by none and so no one should get anything from 
them. So they burnt their paddy field. The old woman, who 
happened to be the Goddess of paddy, couldn’t bear the 
heat and took the form of an eagle and told the brothers 
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that as they have burnt the paddy field she couldn’t stay 
with them, but whenever they remember her they could 
call her by the name of Lenteipi. She then gave them the 
way to call her and flew away. Even today the Aimols never 
bum left-over hay in the paddy field. If they do so, they 
have to perform the ritual of calling the Goddess of paddy. 

The brothers organised a big ‘Chad’ festival for 
they had the best harvest. It is the biggest festival of the 
Aimols. Neilesek married Thirchong. They brought back 
their father’s gayal and the gong from the forest. A song 
was sung on this occasion: 

Kareng inle sel choiko 
Se tongdoi mo thangna mo 
Yongthei angnane laikane toi 
alaiya mo semroi 
Rough meaning: 

We are poor but brought the gayal 
By means of spell. 

Like the biggest bead in a necklace 
We brothers will live. 

The song sung when the gong was brought: 

-Daro daro daro 
Kadar tuirong daro 
Tdtui kisnnai 
Selo selo selo 
Kasel bungrangpao 
Wangkho kisnnai. 

Rough meaning: 

Gong gong gong 
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It was found near the river 
Gayal gayal gayal 
Bull with beautiful horns 
We could bring it home. 

The above folktale comes along with many songs and 
dances. Only two of them are given above. Apart from a 
few elderly persons, the post-Christian generations are 
unaware of these folklores. Even those who know, they 
can’t give word to word meaning of the songs. 

Oral history is the source from which the history of a 
society is to be constructed. James H. Morrison in his 
‘Oral History in Southeast Asia’ (1998) said “...all societies 
have a history and all history begin as oral”. There are 
communities that doesn’t have a written history; 
nonetheless possessing an oral one. When their oral history 
is written, it will become written history. 

The folk tradition of the communities in Manipur is 
proof of the authenticity of the oral history. It has been 
passed on for generations as precious part of their identity 
and culture. The conversion of religion of many of the 
tribes has not deterred them from keeping their culture 
alive. Traditional festivals which are representation of their 
identity are being celebrated in the recent times with a 
renewed exuberance. Closed communities try to celebrate 
these festivals in a common way. Many of the festivals are 
also closely related to their traditional religious beliefs. 
Kut, Luingaini, Derkai (of the Chirus), Gan-ngai (of the 
Kabuis), harvesting festivals (of the Poumais and other 
tribes) are part of religious rituals. As many tribal have 
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been converted to Christianity, there is still a new trend in 
celebrating these festivals - he festivals are celebrated as 
before but the prayers in the rituals are being done in the 
Christian way. 

Modernization has pushed oral narratives to the 
background. Elders telling folk and fairy tales to children 
are hardly seen in the valley or in the hills of Manipur 
anymore. Riddles are becoming a story of the past for the 
new generation. If one is to save folklore, which are carriers 
of one’s identity, that are still in oral fonn, one has to record 
them and put them in written from before they are lost. 
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Folkiore Of The Paite 


Dr H.Kamkhenthang* 

As wc know folklore embraces every dimension of 
human experience and artistic expression. It is a medium 
to express who we are and what we value and believe. From 
different perspectives folklore has been defined by 
folklorists. Among them what Archer Tylor has said may 
be recalled: 

Folklore consists of materials that are handed on 
traditionally from generation to generation without 
a reliable ascription to an inventor or author.... The 
materials handed on traditionally may be physical 
objects, ideas or words. (1984:402) 

From the above definition it is clearly understood 
that folklore is a body of the observances, customs, notions, 
beliefs, traditions, superstitions, prejudices, tales, songs 
etc. of the people. Let us try to examine some aspects of 
folklore of the Paite. It is to be note that all the people in 
a community no longer share the traditional notions, 
prejudices, beliefs in the same degree under the ever 
changing circumstances of socio-ritual, cultural changes. 
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Observances: 

Observances being prevalent among the Paite form 
a part of folklore. One of the best observances of the people 
can be seen in the dead rituals. Rituals concerning with 
illness, death and many other forms of observances and 
restrictions are connected with the spiritual realm of the 
people involving notions, belief, tradition, superstitions. 
A certain practice of customs may contain elements of 
belief, notion, superstition and it is not possible to make a 
water-tight compartment between them. Formerly the Paite 
did not bury their dead body on even number of days after 
death. The observance of burial was to be performed on an 
odd number of days. As in some societies like the Meitei 
or the Egyptians, odd numbers are important and significant 
in traditional Paite folk life. Burial of the dead on even 
number of days was regarded as a bad practice in which the 
wrath of the spirit may be incurred and the burial was likely 
to be followed by another burial meaning that someone in 
the family or in an immediate kinship circle would die. 
Therefore the died was not buried on the even number of 
days and kept unburied for a number of days to be buried 
on an odd number of days. This facilitated the preparation 
of mortuary feast by killing different kinds of four-footed 
domestic animals contributed by particular persons 
standing in a particular kinship relationship to the dead. 
Certain prescribed anatomical parts of the slaughtered 
animals for the mortuary feast were given to the families 
affiliated to the household of the dead holding certain 
offices in the household council known as inndongta 
while certain parts of the animal were offered to the spirit 
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of the dead to facilitate smooth journey of the spirit of the 
dead to the land of the dead. 

A very important observance made during mourning 
period is offering of food and drink to the spirit of the 
dead. This offering is known as si-cinsiah. In this particular 
observance the items of food and rice beer in a container 
was put on the grave and at the comer of the house by the 
family of the dead and also by all the members of 
inndongta of the dead in their respective houses till a 
crescent new moon appears in the western horizon. The 
appearance of the new moon marked the end of mourning 
period and the final departure of the dead from the living 
in the mundane world. The offerings made to the dead were 
removed in a function called si lohpaih when a new moon 
appears in the western horizon by visiting the grave site by 
the members of the inndongta of the deceased. This was 
regarded as the final departure of the dead from the living. 
The pang of separation by death was so great that the people 
did not easily permit the soul spirit of the dead to leave 
them. It was a means of retaining the spirit of the dead to 
be among the living members. 

Customs: 

Every society has a set or sets of rules, norms, and 
systems of practices as customary laws. Paites customary 
marriage involves a series of presentation of feasts 
between the families of bride and the groom. The bride’s 
family provides a feast on the day of marriage and half of 
the uncooked meat is sent to the family of the groom. The 
meat is called sa pnak meaning bridal meat brought by a 
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bride to her husband’s family. The other half of the meat 
was cooked to feed the members of the inndongta 
(household council) of the bride’s parents. After making 
payment of bridal price a feast called sialkhum sa is 
performed by the parents of the bride for the wife taking 
party. Traditionally bride was counted in terms of mithun 
and the traditional bride price was a cow mithun and its 
calf. Payment of bride price can be delayed but it cannot 
be condoned. The unpaid amount of the bride price was to 
be paid in any case. It may be compulsorily to be paid even 
after the death of the bride in old age by her son. But this 
is not the ideal pattern of behavior resorted to by very poor 
people against their will under difficult circumstances. As 
such it is said in a common saying, guhsia lei haksa 
meaning to say that it is difficult to buy bad bone. Paymen 
of bride price after the death of the woman was unpleasant 
and it was something like payment made for the remains 
of the bony part. Under certain abnormal circumstances 
the father of the married girl may offer sialkhum sa feast 
to the wife taking party even before payment of bride price 
was made as a means of making an indirect but insulting 
pressure for making payment of bride price Whenever 
there is a proposal for offering sialkhum sa feast by the 
father of the bride before the payment was made, the wile 
taking part knew that it was a pressure demanding payment 

of bride price and it is the duty of the husband to get ready 
with something at least, if not the whole amount. Here it 
is to be noted that Dapzal group of Paite of Mizoram argue 
that there was no sialkhum sa feast if bride price is no 
paid in real mithuns. There was a very important and highly 
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significant feast jointly performed by the families of the 
parents of the bride and the groom after the birth of one or 
two children. This feast called Sawng bawl was no longer 
in practiced. Both sides contributed four-footed animals 
for the feast. The two parties exchanged the heads of their 
contributed animals. The main function was carried out in 
the house of the married girl. On this occasion the hair of 
the married woman was properly greased and combed 
nicely by the female tanu of the household of the married 
girls’ parents. The old ribbon used by her was replaced with 
a new ribbon in plaiting her hair. This indicates the final 
and total severance of a married woman from the parental 
relation. She had cast off the strings of physical as well as 
spiritual relation with her natal people by the symbolic 
replacement of her hair ribbon. Prior to these feasts there 
is an important payment of customary bride price having 
spiritual connection with the married woman? 

As a custom, it is important in Paite society to make 
payment of bride price or bridal price. This bridal payment 
consists of the principal bride price and other subsidiary 
payments. The most important payment having a spiritual 
far-reaching effect is the payment called thaman. By 
misconception and long practice handed through 
generations the original meaning and significance have 
been forgotten. As such thaman is taken nowadays as a 
compensation for the loss of the labour used by the family 
of the bride. Another reason is that the term itself being an 
archaic language has different meaning in common 
parlance. Then modem meaning of the tha is labour and 
the man is price. Naturally people are tended to translate 
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thaman as the labour price for which the women are not 
happy on the ground that their labour cost would never be 
compromised with a paltry sum of money. The actual 
meaning of thaman that have been buried under the strata 
of customary practices is rather price of the soul spirit. A 
woman married into the patrilocal family is physically 
transferred to the residence of the husband and her physical 
transference is marked by bridal payments other than 
payment of thaman. Payment of thaman amounting to 
Rs. 10 in India and Ks.20 in Myanmar entitles the husband 
and his clansmen a right to bury the corpse of the married 
woman. The reason behind this right is that the payment of 
thaman symbolically transfers the soul spirit of the 
married woman to join the spiritual band of the husband’s 
group. Acceptance of thaman by the natal group of the 
bride severs her spiritual affiliation to her natal group. 
Payment of bridal prices including that of thaman 
completely severs all affiliation to her natal group. 
Formerly a married woman who died before payment of 
thaman was disputed over her corpse between her natal 
people on the one hand and her husband and his clansmen 
on the other hand for the final rite. The logic and the 
spiritual reasons behind the dispute is that the soul spirit 
of the married woman who died without disaffiliating her 
spiritual link with her natal people cannot go to join the 
spiritual band of the ancestors or the spiritual band of her 
natal group if she is buried by her husband and his clansmen. 
The soul will have no place and no spiritual band to join in 
the land of the dead. That’s why her natal people could not 
allow her husband to perform the last rites. Under these 
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circumstances the husband and his clansmen have no right 
to perform the last rite but the natal people can perform 
her last right for the smooth journey of her soul to join 
the spiritual band of her natal ancestors. Under the same 
notion it is not permissible for a man to bury the corpse of 
his sisters’ sons. Should a man perform the last rights of 
his nephew; the soul spirit of the nephew will be 
jeopardized in the land of the dead. The dead body of the 
nephew will be accorded a farewell song of the clan (Lapi) 
of the mother’s brother directing the soul spirit of the 
nephew to join the spiritual band of the ancestors of the 
(man) mother’s brother from whom the mother of the 
nephew had already severed her spiritual affiliation as 
explained above through payment of thaman at the time 
of her marriage. 

Notion and Prejudices: 

Notion and prejudices are existed as a part of people’s 
lore. In today’s modem world people have considered them 
as false opinion formed prematurely or without due 
consideration of relevant issues. The ancient people have 
notions about the universe and the atmosphere. The notion 
was that there will be no rain during the lunar month if the 
crescent new moon appears rather more or less vertical 
suggesting that all the rains had been poured down and no 
more rain to fall. More rain is expected for the current 
lunar month if the concave side of the crescent moon faces 
upward suggesting that there is more rain to fall. 
Conversion of the people to Christianity brought some new 
notions such as that maize seeds sown on Good Friday 
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bear two cobs or a man has one rib bone less than a woman. 
The notion about the Great Bear of the heavenly bodies is 
interesting. There was a man named Khualei who traveled 
to some distant village with his dog. He met with enemies 
on the way the enemies caught hold of him. They chopped 
all the limbs except one leg. The enemies tethered the dog 
of Khualei to the unamputated leg. The enemies left them. 
In course of time Khualei and his dog happened to be as a 
constellation of stars known as the Great Bears. The notion 
they had regarding earthquake was that there was a big 
tortoise underneath the earth. The earth moves and shakes 
as when the tortoise moves. In matters of food the Paite 
are non-vegetarian. They eat many kinds of animals but 
they do not eat carnivorous meat and other meats of 
domestic animals which are not their traditional animals 
like horse and buffaloes. They do not eat meat of domestic 
animals which die of unknown illness. 

Belief and Superstition: 

Traditionally the Paite are animists. They believe in 
the existence of evil spirits in the way of the theory of 
soul propounded by A.R. Rivers in which the spirit of the 
soul is capable of leaving the body and enter back again 
into the body during sleep without any consciousness. 
Whatever the soul experiences outside the body during 
sleep is manifested in the form of dream. Prolonged 
absence of the soul spirit from the body was supposed to 
cause illness and permanent absence of the soul was 
supposed to lead to the death. Examples pointing to these 
points are found in folk tales and other magico-religious 
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practices and we will make more explanations later on. 
Certain parts of the body are supposed to be endowed with 
elements of the soul. The hair, paring of nail, blood and 
other vital organs like the cardiac meat, visceral parts are 
spiritually important organs of the body and they are 
supposed to be the seats of the soul. There are certain 
practices in relation to these parts of the body. But the 
people themselves do not know why they continue 
practicing such observation, tradition, belief, notion, 
negative and positive taboos etc. Certain restrictions 
observed formerly and unconsciously in connection with 
the seat of soul in the parts of the body may be cited here. 
In the love story of “Khupching and Ngambawm” it is seen 
that the beloved girl, Khupching became ill whenever the 
lover Ngawmbawm removed a strand of hair from her head 
and she became well again when the lover put the hair in 
its original place on the head. Her illness fall from bad to 
worse when the depiled hair was washed away by a current 
of flood water and the girl died after Ngambawm, the lover 
could not get back the hair. 

Meat usually offered to the spirits, ancestral manes 
and souls of the dead which have been a taboo to the 
children are the cardiac meat, the visceral parts including, 
liver, intestines etc. They are highly charged with the soul 
elements. A turf of hairs after combing or a fallen hair 
would not be carelessly thrown away or a comb would 
not be shared with stranger. If a comb is used by a stranger, 
the soul element may be transferred to the stranger. The 
stranger may take the soul away that it may lead to make 
weak the soul of the person who own the comb and get ill 
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eventually. In actual practice a tuft of hair after combing is 
collected and carefully disposed with a pretext for 
preventing the toes of domestic fowl from binding them 
together with mud into a ball. The principles of Frazer’s 
Sympathetic magic under the laws of contact and similarity 
are followed for the protection of the soul in Paite 
society. The system of sympathetic magic is not merely 
composed of positive precepts; it comprises a very large 
number of negative precepts, that is, prohibitions. It tells 
you not merely what to do but also what to leave undone. 
The positive magic says ‘Do this in order that so and so 
may happen.’ The negative magic says, ‘Do not do this, 
lest so and so should happen.’ It is an imitative and negative 
magic that females do not like to eat fruit that is either 
embedded between two objects or twined Suits. A positive 
magic is sorcery and it works under the law of similarity. 

Among the Paites it is belief that one can apply black 
magic to a person through a photo. That’s why formerly 
people did not like to be photographed. It is said that during 
the period of British rule the Viceroy of India invited the 
Mizo chiefs for a conference in Calcutta. No photograph 
was available and it is not known who the Mizo participants 
in absence of photograph were. The father of a new bom 
baby may hurt the soul matter of the baby if he does not 
refrain himself from doing something and this is a negative 
magic. But in the course of working he happens to dig a 
hole on the ground or binds materials with bamboo sliver. 
At night the infant gets sick attributing the sickness to the 
actions done by the father. The young soul may be bound 
together in binding materials with bamboo sliver or it may 
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be buried in the hole he made. He did what he should not 
do in a negative magic causing his infant child to get ill. To 
protect from the consequences of his negative magic he is 
required to perform a positive magic by undoing the twisted 
bamboo sliver or by taking out the turf of earth filling he 
made in the hole so as to release the entrapped infant soul. 

Dreams are supposed to have portentous meanings 
as it was originally believed that the dreams were the 
experiences of the soul while leaving the body during sleep. 
It was through dreams that sometimes it was known that 
performance of religious rite was overdue or a time comes 
for performance of it. Traditionalists were wearied for the 
welfare of their soul. Illness was taken to be the results of 
the action of the evil spirits. They are supposed to have a 
feeling of pleasure and displeasure out of the human 
actions and capable of awarding punishment and reward. 
There are several means of dealing with the evil spirits. 
Only a ritual specialist can communicate to the spiritual 
world. The ritual specialist called siampu or siampi was 
appointed by the village chief along with blacksmith. A trio 
of the village chief, the ritual expert and the blacksmith 
were the first requirements for establishing and running a 
village. The village chief was to look after the general 
administration, the blacksmith the provider of agricultural 
tools, the ritual expert (siampi) to look after the spiritual 
welfare and physical health of individuals of the villagers, 
of the village and of the village community as a whole. The 
traditional village chief also took pains for the welfare of 
his village subjects. He arranged performance of 
community rituals annually for the benefit of all the 
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households and individuals. In addition to the role of the 
ritual expert for spiritual welfare of the individuals as well 
as the village community, the role of mother’s brother to 
his sister’s children is for their spiritual welfare. 
Traditionally mother’s brother is held in high respect by 
his sister’s children. He cannot be disrespected. He can 
curse his sister’s children to the extent that his sister s 
children cannot have their jhum site below the slope of 
the mother’s brother’s jhum field. Elements of his bad 
feelings against his sister’s children mingled with the rain 
water flowing from the higher level ol this jhum site to 
the lower slop on the jhum land may be magically armful 
to his sister’s children. Sister’s children make annual 
offering of rice beer to their mother’s brother as a mark 
of respect show to him. This offering is known as Pu 
zukhol. Pu zukholh is continued up till now even the Paite 
had been converted into Christianity almost a hundred years 
back. Tea replaces the rice beer. The offering of tea is 
spoken of as Pu zukholh. The occasion of this ritual 
offering of Pu zukholh is the occasion of showering 
spiritual and physical blessings from the mother’s brother. 
Mother’s brother is regarded as the only person within the 
kinship circle who can ask for blessing without any 
reservation and grudge his sister’s children. He performed 
ritual blessings for his sister’s children by tying down 
feathers of white cock around the neck of the children 
symbolically to impart all the spiritual blessings to the 
children. Thought the Paite are patrilineal society the role 
of mother’s brother for the welfare of his sister’s children 
is very prominent. The role of one’s mother’s brother and 
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the nature of his duties towards the families of his sister’s 
children are also reflected in the pattern of distribution of 
meat among the members of inndongta. In this Paites 
have different parts of customary meat for mother’s 
brother. The different parts of customary meat for the 
mother’s brother are the ear, the neck and the basal part of 
the pelvis including the tail. These anatomical parts of an 
animal assigned for mother’s brother are the vital organs 
for the security of the whole body. The ears are for 
detecting danger; the neck is for turning the head for 
inspecting any danger that may be lurking for the body. 
The tail drives away any obnoxious biting insects from the 
body. The roles of mother’s brother to his sister’s children 
are similar to the functions of the anatomical parts of meat 
given to him by sister’s son in different groups of Paite. 

There are many other aspects of the Paite folklore 
dealing with folksongs, folk-saying, dances, folk music, 
folk-arts, folkway folk-tales etc. Of these elements of 
folklore, folktales are one of the most entertaining items 
of the society. In the study of folk-tales, one can find certain 
common features to emerge out of it. Importance of the 
role played by a widow of a village is frequently met. She 
is important in giving special and secret information that 
is pathetically needed by someone for the solution of a 
problem. 

The role of a widow in the folktales was to work as 
informant of certain confidential matters. As for example, 
the soldiers of the Burman king did now know the location 
of the house Lengtonghoih and the key words for opening 
the sevenfold latching door in order to capture 
Lengtonghoih for the Burman King who lived in a 
magnificent palace. Odd numbers, Burman King, and widow 
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are frequently met words in the folktales. In the single story 
of a beautiful girl named Lengtonghoih having very long 
hair mention of numbers one to nine indicating seven 
brothers and one sister, nine-roomed house, Burman king 
and widow is found. In the story it is found that all the 
devoted seven brothers except the youngest one were killed 
in their attempt to rescue their sister Lengtonghoih but 
she brought back all the dead brothers to life and 
rejuvenated them through their bones. The Burman king 
also wanted to be rejuvenated through his bones. He offered 
himself to be killed and to be rejuvenated through his bone. 
In the process he was made to turn into a big dog. In this 
way Lengtonghoih could escape from her captor who 
married her against her will by turning him into a dog so 
that she could live happily with all her rejuvenated brothers 
in their nine-roomed mansion ever since. Another feature 
of the folklore is the role played by a step mother to reflect 
the reality of life suffered by orphaned children. The 
folktales are the product of the society in the image of the 
society in which we can learn about their socio-economic, 
cultural historical, philosophical and spiritual life of the 
people who share the folktales. The folktales exhibit certain 
negative and positive patterns of behavior. The reason why 
a remarried mother is not accepted back by her children 
is reflected in the story of two orphaned boys called 
Thanghou and Liandou and what they did about performing 
feasts of merit is said to be originated from them. Children 
left behind by their mother for her remarriage were advised 
to avoid her and not to accept any eatable things from her 
hands. The folk belief in accepting back a remarried mother 
entails extinction of the line of descent of her son. The 
nature of life after death in the land of the dead can be 
glimpsed in the story of Khupching and Ngambawm. 
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Ceremonially the feathers of horn bill were very important 
not only for the Paite but also for the tribes of Chin-Kuki- 
Mizo-Zoumi and also Naga tribes. In the Paite world 
hornbill is equated with human being for its human 
sentiment in their family life and its harmlessness. Hornbill 
had been adopted as Chin National emblem in Burma. A 
group of horn bill flying in formation is regarded as bridal 
group ether coming back with the bride or going to the 
bride to collect the bride depending on the number of flying 
birds and the shape of formation. The love of a male horn 
bill for his wife is regarded to be greater than the love of a 
man for his wife as the traditional knowledge states that 
the male hornbill commits suicide when the female bird 
in the nest is killed by unscrupulous hunter. The mourning 
male horn bill flies high in the air and drops its wings. It 
falls down to the ground to kill himself. 

In this paper some aspects of Paite folklore have been 
discussed. A number of other aspects concerning myths, 
legends, folksongs and other genres of folk literature are 
still in need of research. The study on these aspects may 
be thought for further research. 
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Agricultural Songs Of The Tangkhul Naga 

Dr. H. Shimreingam * 

To read Tangkhul literature one needs to know 
something about the Tangkhuls. The Tangkhuls live mainly 
in Ukhrul district. They also scatter in the neighbouring 
districts like Senapati, Thoubal, and Chandel in Manipur 
and Somra tract in Myanmar. Geographical area of Ukhrul 
district is about 4544 sq.km, which is bounded by Myanmar 
on the east, Nagaland on the north and Chandel district of 
Manipur on the south. 

The Tangkhuls belong to the Tibeo-Burman family 
of Mongoloid both ethnically and liguistically. Although, 
the Tangkhuls are a monotribal community having the same 
custom, tradition and history yet each and every Tangkhul 
village speaks a dialect of its own which is not understood 
by another village.The reason for this multiplicity of 
dialects is not far to seek. In the past, the Tangkhuls were 
very war-like and the practice of head hunting forced them 
to make their dialect different from another village for 
security point of view. After the comming of William 
Pettigrew in the Tangkhul areas, Hunphun dialect (Ukhrul 
dialect) was made a common dialect for the Tangkhuls 
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since he started missionary work and school first at Ukhrui. 
According to T. Luikham, the Tangkhuls were originally 
living in Hsawnghsup (now Thaungdut) or Samsok and came 
to the present land. There are a number of folk songs 
relating the migration of the Tangkhuls from Samsok to 
their present habitat. A folk song runs thus: 

Oh! milung kathui kaleida thuithoilo? 

(Oh! whence come thou originally?) 

Oh! Samsok marok leida thui thoi 
(Oh! we originated from Samsok) 
Shokvaoa leida shokngavao 
(We call and gather all our kindreds at 
Shokvao) Meichailungli mei shokngayar 
(We make fire at Meichailung) 

Rungatak leida mi ungayar. 

(We distribute at Rungatak...) 

R.R.Shimray 

After a long disastrous and strenuous journey from 
Samsok, seeing the vast arable landmass, the Tangkhuls 
decided to settle down in the present land some thousands 
of years ago. 

Since the Tangkhuls are attached to their land, a 

Tangkhul life from birth to death is associated with land or 

agriculture. In the naming ceremony of a child, the parents 

would pray to the Ameowo, the Almighty God for long 

life, protection from evil spirits and diseases, good harvest 

and success in all manly activities. The mother would recite 

thus: 
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Khatkha, khani, kathum, mati, phanga, 
tharuk 

(One, two, three, four, five and six) 

Oh Ameowo, nao hili okpei meirano, 

(Oh Ameowo, let this baby boy have a 
long life) 

Sa kazat malei arano, 

(Let him not suffer from deadly disease) 
Mawon maya chungmei rano, 

(Let him enjoy plenty of harvest) 
Thingphung luivalala, ramtak kartalala, 

(Be it cultivation or any other manly 
activities) 

Katung kaka samnap-naprano 

(Going up or going down, let him be lucky) 

Nao ming hi ‘Khayaiya’ horakho. 

(His name will be Khayaiya,Achiever) 

R. Luikham 

The naming ceremony of a baby-boy was observed 
on the 6th day from birth and for the baby-girl on the 5th 
day as in the poem shown above the mother counted from 
one to six indicating a baby-boy. 

Again, to read Tangkhul folk poetry one needs to 
know their gods and goddesses also. The Tangkhuls believed 
in the existence of a creator of the universe and called him 
by different names: KazingNgalei, Arah, Ameowo, Reisang 
Chomne (Creating God), Zingwungleng (God of heaven) 
and Kameo ( evil gods or evil spirits).They are the spirits 
of trees, streams, ponds, forests, stones, etc. and they are 
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feared for they can cause sickness or death and offer animal 
sacrifices to appease them whenever somebody falls sick. 
The Tangkhuls had five goddesses viz., Phunghui Philava 
(goddess of paddy), Kazing Philava (queen of heaven), 
Ngalei Philava (queen of earth), Shim Philava ( house 
goddess) and Lui Philava (field goddess).Tangkhuls also 
believed in the existence of a deity called Kokto (god of 
the dead). 

Tangkhuls were very religious and in all activities 
of life be it child birth, naming of the child, cultivation of 
the field, etc. the Tangkhuls invoked the Almighty God, 
Ameowo for blessing. The following song talks about 
collection of firewood, cultivation and harvest. The family 
which had more children than other families brings more 
paddies and had advantages in all the activities. 

Thingphun luivasei 

(Carry firewood or cultivate the field) 
Tingphun luivasei 

(Carry firewood or cultivate the field) 
Zingkum thei, Khishi chungmeilo 
(Harvest of the year, whose is more) 
Zingkum thei, Khishi chungmeilo 
(Harvest of the year, whose is more) 

Oh sho rentalo, sho rentalo 
(An exclamatory phrase) 

Khishi chungmeilo, 

(Whose is more) 

Khishi chungmeilo, 
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(Whose is more) 

Nao khalei nao shi chungmeiya 
(More children return is more) 

Nao khalei nao shi chungmeiya 
(More children return is more) 

Oh sho rentalo, sho rentalo 
(An exclamatory phrase.) 

R. Luikham 

Before sowing seeds the Tangkhuls celebrated a 
festival called Luira or Luita Phanit. Domestic animals 
specially reared for the festival like pigs, buffaloes, 
chicken, etc. were killed for meat. Eating, singing, dancing, 
wrestling, etc. were the main parts of the festival. The 
following song sung during such festival tells the people 
that the season has set in for sowing seeds: 

Karing kumluiya, 

(The spring season has set in) 

Liw thiw se; 

(It’s time to sow crops;) 
Thingphangjukluiya, 

(Shoots and leaves have sprouted) 
Kapaiwon nao, sahar maringa. 

(Pear and cherry flowers are blooming). 

Ng.Mataisang 

After the festival of seed sowing (Luira or Luita), 
the wife of the village chief called ‘ Achon Kharar’ along 
with her husband goes to the field for invocation to Ameowo 
and prays thus: 
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Zingkum leiyao leiyameirano, 

(May the cultivation of the year be pleasant) 
Chungmeida kharshokrano, 

(May the seeds profusely germinate) 
Phungshon phungthaigei, 

(May we carry harvested grain all the time) 

R.Luikham 

And after the rituals, the chief’s wife would complete 
the prayer thus: 

Oh Amcowo manga vameingasaklo, 

(Oh Ameowo let the work be progressive) 
Kumshat luishat machialo, 

(Let there be no vagaries of nature) 

Heithei kachungkha khamilo, 

(Let there be plentiful of harvest) 

Ngahonla kazayanggei, 

(Even let there be surplus beyond our needs) 

R.Luikham 

Before the start of tilling the field and transplantation 
of paddy, Yarra Phanit (Youth Festival) is celebrated. It is 
the most important festival of aTangkhul village.Since the 
young boys and girls have to work like buffaloes in the 
field; they are fed properly during this festival. Singing, 
dancing, festive making and eating together form the main 
items of this festival. Here is a Yarra song recorded by T.S. 
Zingnim (trans.minc). 

1. Iram yarra saya (2) 

(Our village is celebrating yarra) 
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Oh yarra kasa,ram ngashan, kaya leishilo(2) 

(Oh celebrating yarra, our culture, how lovely it is) 

2. Kaya leshi khalo (2) 

(How lovely it is) 

Oh mahon lumlao sada wonkhawonla thaya(2) 

(Oh the song and the dance are like the blossom of flowers) 

3. Won khawonla thaya(2) 

(Like the blossom of flowers) 

Oh leingaphali thingreira kayarumraola? (2) 

(Oh the tug of war in the open field, how enjoyable?) 

4. Kaya rumrao khala ? (2) 

(How enjoyable is the game? 

Oh masa theila langyaithei longli kapona (2) 

(Oh asking for masa fruit millet food) 

5. Oh masa thei langyaithei (2) 

(Masa fruit millet food) 

Oh poshon shonda zimik katun matheiya (2) 

(Oh asking again and again forget the sun setting) 

6. Katun matheimana (2) 

(Forget the sun setting) 

Oh zingkum khanao hitharan samphang luinaosa. 

Oh let us meet again at this time next year). 

The busy season of Kharam (April-May) as the 
farmers start tilling the field can be seen from the following 
poem compiled by M.K.Shimray (trans.mine): 

LUIS AO, LUISHOM 

(Tilling of field and plantation of paddy) 

Kharam kachang ungshung uda 

(When the months of April-May have set in) 

Kaphung kapha ngamirut haora 
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(The hills and valleys are darkened) 

Ngathor ngazin zimik pongzongrida 
(All the day long from mom till eve) 

Kazing soso roshon rothai ura! 

(The rain will pour down!) 

Luikhava mibing zaikorana 
(All the farmers of the land) 

Ngashumgagang lui vaphok ura 
(Will start tilling the field) 

Kazing-kkharona ngalei chorphat uda 
(As the ground is soaked with rain) 

Malum pangshokser ura. 

(Malums are brought forth) 

Khararli ngazingkasa vanao zaikora, 

(The birds sheltering in the forest) 
Mathanthathup malum yonshai, 

(Swooping on the Malums meerily) 

Shimli kapam naoshinaobing 
(The children staying at home) 

Malum yapkashai ngawuryayao haora. 

(Fill the air with their shouts catching Malums) 
Zingkum hitharanwui ngalangkazar 
(The busy season of the year) 

Yanglaga mi zaikora mangasamrar thura, 

(No one can take a minute’s rest) 
Kachichawui otmangangachanda 
(Looking at one’s work in the field) 

Lui kanshok khari ngahanda lei. 

(Completing to reach one’s field) 

Luikhavanao tandak khaung, 
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(The farmers returning from their fields) 

Kong - kong-va yairiri; 

(The rivers- the streams murmmur) 

Suiturtur kajupkazat 

(Rushing home covering their bodies with leaves) 

Sipkasa marapei ngakanmana 

(Do not feel the aches of the body). 

(Note: Malums are winged insects which come out 
from the earth just after rain. Birds, hen and children like 
them for their taste.) 

After plantation, the fields are covered with all kinds 
of crops and start bearing fruits. Again, the farmers have 
to protect their crops from birds and animals. Here is a 
poem/song sung/shouted at the top his voice by the farmer 
or mostly by the farmer’s son chasing the birds: 

Iwui langluili mara alojo, 

(Don’t come to my millet field) 

Kachak eina naqui kapkhai rakho, 

(Lest your head be broken) 

Nangachang kaptek mirakho, 

(Your wings be detached) 

Ngamui khuida hampai horsangurei, 

(And I will pick you up and put you in my pot) 

Chi eina iwui wuk manarakho. 

(And my belly will smile.) 

R.Luikham 

After the harvest and paddy brought to the bam, a 
festival called Chumri festival was celebrated. From the 
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new paddy rice-cake was made, a chicken killed and the 
village chief performed the sacrifice invoking the Phunghui 
Philava (goddess of paddy) to come to the bam so that the 
paddy last the whole year and also the Shim Philava (house 
goddess) to protect the paddy .To know whether the 
Phunghui Philava comes to the bam or not some ashes are 
placed *at the door of the bam. If footprints are found 
entering to the barn it means plentiful, if found coming 
out means famine but if the ashes are not touched at all it 
means normal like the other years. 

'And after this festival the Tangkhuls celebrated 
Chumpha festival. In this festival, the womenfolk would 
perform the rites and rituals.No male could participate in 
this festival. They were not only permited to sleep inside 
their houses but even male materials/weapons like daos, 
spears,etc. were taken outside the house during this festival 
. So on such a day the males went for hunting or fishing 
and slept on their huts in the field.The head of a clan’s wife 
would implore the Ameowo thus: 

Oh Ameowo, heiwun chumli 

wungrorsang hairakho 

(Oh Ameowo, the bam is filled with paddy) 

Ara zat hi zingkum peivamilo 

(Let this paddy last for the year) 

Mapoza ngasak mialo. 

(Prevent us from going a-begging). 

These are only a few examples of Tangkhul folk 
songs/prayers which were sung/recited during paddy 
plantation and harvest time. There are hundreds/even 
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thousands of folk songs being sung in the about 200 

Tangkhul villages. Very'few of them have been collected 

so tar, but the greater number of them is yet to be recorded. 

The treasure hunt for folklorists will bear much fruit if 

taken up, for the pasture is very green. 
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Performing Folk Arts of the Tangkhul Nagas 

Somingam Mawon* 

This paper examines the performing folk arts of 
the Tangkhul Nagas, specifically their vocal music, 
folksong and folk dance. In the study of performing arts, 
musical instruments are mostly associated with the study 
of music. Briefly, their musical instruments are discussed. 
Efforts are also made to brief some observations and 
concluding remarks on their music and dance in this 
modernized world. 

Introduction 

Performing arts are art forms in which artists use 
their body or voice to convey artistic expression. In the 
study of Performing Arts, music and dance are the major 
forms of it. Music incorporates pitch, rhythm, dynamics, 
and the sonic qualities of timbre and the texture remains 
the common elements. Depending on the culture and social 
context, the definition, creation, performance and 
significance of music vary from society to society. Like 
for many others, music is an important part of their way of 
life for the Nagas. In understanding the study of folksong 
constitutes an important part especially for the tribes like 
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Tangkhul, Mao and Poumai among others. Folksong is 
defined as a song of the people of a culture or region that 
reflects their outlook and life. Usually, this refers to a song 
belonging to the unknown composer or lyricist and one 
that exists in multiple versions developed as it spread, 
rather than a single, standard, and copyrighted edition. And 
to study dance as a form of performing arts among the 
tribes or communities of Northeast India, it would mean 
the study of their folk dance. Folk Dance is a form of dance 
whose medium is human body and the governing 
intelligence developed by a group of people that reflects 
the traditional life of the people of a tribe or community. 
In other words, a “moving beautiful physical expression in 
song and drama” is called Dance (Shimray 2000:95). 

TheTangkhuIs 

Tangkhul Nagas occupy the area lying roughly 
between 25°5° N and 25°41° N, and longitude 94°E and 
95°E, situated in the North-Eastern part of India extending 
over to the North-Western part of Myanmar with a 
population of about 200,000. In Myanmar, they are found 
along the Somra tract in Sagaing Division (earlier it was 
known as Naga Hills) calling themselves as Somra 
Tangkhuls. On the Indian side, the Tangkhuls are found in 
Ukhrul District in the state of Manipur. Bulk of Tangkhul 
Naga population is also found in the adjoining district of 
Senapati of Manipur, and also in Chandel and Imphal East 
districts of Manipur. Out of the total area of 22,356 sq. 
km of Manipur, the hills area comprises 20,126 sq. km 
and out of which 4,409 sq. km is inhabited by the Tangkhul 
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ofUkhrul district, a Naga tribe ofmongoloid stock, who 
speak Tibeto-Burman dialect (Ruivah 1993:15-18). 
Tangkhuls can broadly divided into 9 (nine) divisions, viz. 
Raphei (North), Somra (North-East), Rem (East), Veikhang 
(South-East), Kamo (South), Kharao (West), Khaorui 
(South-West), Kharao-Raora (North-West), and Kathur 
(Centre). 

Tangkhul Vocal Music 

Tangkhuls are music lovers. Their music can be 
broadly categorized into two - Vocal Music and Hao Laa 1 
(folksong) which was performed with strict code of 
conduct reflecting to their customary laws and practices. 
Tangkhul Nagas’ vocal music can be broadly categorized 
into three - Kakahang (howling and yelling), Hokharai 
(vocal sound expressing affirmation or acceptance to what 
they had sung or Kakahangpa 2 had spoken out), and 
Khamahon 3 (Hohoing). 

While singing Hao Laa, all the three forms of their 
vocal music could be involved. For instance, an elderly 
man or a man who knows Kakahang will do Kakahang at 
the beginning and/or at the end of the folksong. At the end 
of the folksong, Hokharai takes place. Here, the 
Kakahangpa shouts “ohhohohohoho.. .” 4 , and the rest will 
follow singing “hoooooooooh...” At the end they shout 
“hein” in an accentuated voice. This will be repeated once. 
It is a traditional practice that they raise up their right hand 
slowly while singing “hoooooooooh...” and raise it down 
sharply when they shout “hein”. Mention may be made here 
that the words or sounds as used during Hokharai slightly 
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differ from village to village. Some villages use “eh, 
heaheaheaheahea...” instead of “oh, hohohohoho...”, for 
instance. Also during performing Pheicha/c/Pheishon 
Kasd 5 , one or more howler(s) called Raithan 6 usually lead 
the dance troop and guard the troop during the time of folk 
dance performance. The Raithan dressed like a warrior 
wearing their cultural attires, with spear and shield. The 
Raithan keep yelling and encircling the dancing troop till 
the end of the performance. The idea behind this is to check 
whether their enemies are around them in order to keep 
the dancing troop safe and secure. During this time, 
Raithan do Kakahang, and the troop sings Hohoing while 
performing their Pheichak. Hokharai is not a compulsion 
during the folk dance performance. Hohoing is a form of 
vocal music of the Nagas, derived from the vocal sound 
‘ho ho’ which is found among many tribes of Nagas. It is 
usually not performed alone, rather associated or 
accompanied with some events. There are three parts of 
sound found in Hohoing viz. Okrei or Roklei 7 , Okla or 
Rokla s and Khakrei or Khaklei 9 . The Tangkhuls are very 
fond of performing folk dance, singing folksong, playing 
game and working in group; in all these events association 
of Hohoing is found, acting as medium of communication. 
Depending on the event it associates, the performance and 
division of group varies accordingly. 

Generally, apart from the Raithan, a group is divided 
into two; sub-divided each group into three again. Hohoing 
relating to folk dance especially dance of Thisham 10 
festival and Rai Pheichak" (War Dance) is very 
complicated, but creative; whereas, Hohoing relating to 
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works like construction of house, paddy transplantation 
and other communal works are very easy requiring no 
learning-teaching process. 

Hohoing is sung while performing folk dance. One 
will find the meaning of their Pheishon (footsteps of the 
dance) in the lyrics. It is to be noted that while dancing or 
singing, element of Hohoing is found. It was a taboo for 
the Nagas to abstain from participating or witnessing the 
performance, which is why all the village members join 
hand to perform or witness during their feast and festival 
seasons. It was punishable under customary practice to 
those who failed to participate during these festive seasons. 
They place communal duty before individual interests 
which is why Tangkhuls are considered as socialistic in 
their social life. 

Construction of house, dragging stone, erecting 
wooden post and the like are all a communal work for the 
Tangkhul Nagas. Usually, these works are done during the 
off seasons or the gap between harvest and seed sowing 
seasons. In all these works, they do sing Hohoing believing 
that the time taken is shorter than doing work without 
singing Hohoing. Singing Hohoing during work reminds 
them to concentrate and to give full attention on their work. 
Practically, this is proven right. One elderly man remarked 
that “a sick man needs medicine to get healed, and so is 
singing Hohoing to complete the work on time". Unlike in 
dance performance or singing folksong, women hardly take 
part in singing hohoing during the construction of house, 
dragging stone and erecting wooden post even if they join 
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hand during the work. Moreover, it is sung mostly in bass 
part - the lowest musical note - during these working hours. 
Involvement of womenfolk in singing while doing works 
could be best seen during paddy seed transplantation where 
all the three parts of Hohoing are involved. 

Hohoing is very much associated with their 
agricultural activities. They sing Hohoing during upturning 
the paddy field, transplanting nursery paddy or seed sowing 
and harvesting seasons. It looks like competition is taking 
place when they started singing Hohoing in group 
comprising of about twenty number or more. Once they 
started singing Hohoing, five things kept reminding them 
viz. one is not working alone, speed of one’s work must 
try to keep in pace with the other, to complete the work on 
time, communicate each other through vocal music, and 
to sing Hohoing in a right pitch and rhythm. In almost all 
these works, one or more person led the group; seeing 
whether the pitch and rhythm are in tune with the work. 
There is no permanent position to work for the farmer rather 
they keep changing their position, especially the one who 
leads the group. In some villages especially among the 
Raphei Tangkhuls, people sing folksongs instead of 
Hohoing while they are at work. Comparatively, singing 
Hohoing is more effective and the work done is more than 
singing folksongs during their work. One simple reason is 
that Hohoing is sung at the same tempo, whereas, folksong 
is sung at different tempo, sometime fast, sometime slow. 
This tempo reflects on their working speed and, 
consequently, on the total word done. 
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In almost all the traditional Tangkhul festivals, they 
organize games and sports. Tug-of-War is one of their 
favourites. While playing this game, they - both the players 
and the audience especially supporters or fans - sing 
Hohoing. Also, the players communicate through singing 
Hohoing on when to give more strength and at what time. 
Hohoing makes the game more lively and interesting. And 
the vocal music that is used during these events is simple 
in nature, which requires no practising instead it comes 
naturally. 

Tangkhul Folksong 

Their Hao Laa (Tangkhuls’ folksong) is transmitted 
by mouth with, many times, unknown composer. As it is in 
their Hohoing 72 , there are three parts of sound involve in 
their folksong namely Okrei or Roklei, Okla or Rokla, 
and Khakrei or Khaklei (Luikham 1961:245). Luikham 
wrote that in the olden days, folksong was used as a means 
of communication. And there are countless folksongs 
among the Tangkhuls, which were not sung or performed 
without restriction. Every folksong has its own time and 
season with an exception of few songs. Singing folksong 
is same as speaking words, they sing as if they are speaking 
to somebody. The reason behind this is to express the 
feeling of joy or happiness, sadness, triumphant or pride 
to someone through songs so that the listener(s) will not 
get distracted or annoyed rather emotionally touch and 
convince by hearing the folksongs. All their folksongs 
centred around or are related to their life story and old 
Tangkhul words are also found therein. They communicate 
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with each other through songs on many important matters 
either in group or in individual. Just a century ago or less, 
if a man wanted to propose or address something to a 
woman, he rather sings than talk. Accordingly, she replies 
in a same way. It is also not completely untrue that Hao 
Laa is philosophic in nature. They argue, debate, and interact 
through song; putting their thought into meaningful form 
in a lyrical form. And this philosophical expression 
produced in a form of song still impinged the modem 
Tangkhul society. 

Tangkhul Nagas’ folksongs, as mentioned earlier, are 
historical, philosophic, poetic, emotional, and regarded as 
the main source in understanding and researching their 
culture and history. They interact and argue through songs, 
and thus words are framed with deep thoughts and 
considerations. Also, some of their folksongs are in a form 
of poem where the composers expressed one’s ideas and 
thoughts in a form of poetry'. These philosophic ideas passed 
on from one generation to another. It is noteworthy to 
mention that most of the folksongs’ composers are 
unknown. It is unknown because there was no written 
document and also lack interaction with the outside world. 
With the passage of time, the tune and lyrics of the 
folksongs keep changing and thus lost its ‘originality’. 
However, some claim that there is no originality as such 
in their folksongs because it is everyone’s song, and every 
song they sing is itself original. 

Hao Laa are of various types based on themes viz. 
dirges or mourning songs, songs expressing joy and 
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laughter, agricultural songs, love songs, war songs, season 
songs, propitiation songs etc. T. Luikham (1961:158), 
Maiya Gachui (1986:37) and Sothing W.A. Shimray (2000 
91-92) had categorized Tangkhul folksongs into many 
types. These include Meisum Laa (song of courting one’s 
heartthrob), TantakLaa (song that can be sung while going 
to and coming back from the field), Luira Laa (song 
relating to Seed Sowing Festival), Luisao Laa (song that 
can be sung during ploughing season), Luishom Laa (song 
that can be sung during transplanting paddy nurseries ), 
Chumpha Laa (song relating to granary festival), 
Thingtang Laa (songs that are sung while choosing the 
right tree and before cutting down the chosen tree 13 ), Maha 
Laa (song that can be sung while harvesting paddy), Si Laa 
(song relating to cold winter season), Longra Laa (song 
related to Longshim 14 ), Thisham Laa (song of festival 
relating to death), Lasho Laa (song with melancholic 
affects reminiscing the past taking back a listener or singer 
down to memory lane), Shiyao Laa (song that can be sung 
during harvesting season), MakLaa (songrelating to their 
origin, migratory process and settlement that can be sung 
throughout the year), Maran Laa (song relating to their 
Feast of Merit), Shimsak Laa (song that are sung during 
construction of house), Pet Laa (song especially that are 
sung while lying on the bed daydreaming one’s beloved by 
youth and reminiscing the past by aged people), Naokhot 
Laa (lullabies), Chapchdt Laa (song of dirge or mourning), 
Koktui Laa (songs that are sung during spring time when 
seasonal bird Koktui came in each year), Zur Laa (song 
relating to rainy season), Yangyir Laa (song relating to a 
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period, ending part of summer and early part of autumn 
season), Kanrei Laa (song relating to spring season), 
Langanui Laa (song that are sung while performing “Virgin 
Dance” during Seed Sowing Festival), Zingkum Laa 
(seasonal song that can be sung during the transitory period 
from one season to another, say from winter to spring, and 
so on), Thing Laa (songs that are composed to convey 
messages to big trees or narrates stories about big trees 
whom they propitiated out of fear), Rai Laa (war song), 
Luiphat Laa (songs that are related to shifting cultivation), 
Yarra Laa (song relating to Youth Festival), Kharar Laa 
(song for (of) the old or aged people), Leishat Laa (lovers 
or romance related songs), Khangser Laa (songs of 
flirtation or coquetry or dalliance), Tingtui Laa (songs 
that are sung with the accompaniment of or about their 
musical instrument called Tingteila (Naga violin), and 
Laphor Laa (songs of communication or discussion or 
argument 15 )- Each type has got its specific rhyming. For 
instance, Meisum Laa is one type of song and all the 
Meisum Laa whatever numerous it may be, have the same 
tune or rhyming. No two types can have the same rhyming 
or tune. There are different Laahei (rhyming and tune of 
folksong) found among the Tangkhul Nagas viz. Raphei 
Laahei , Kathur Laahei , Kharao Laahei , Kamo Laahei , 
Rem Laahei , and Somra Laahei among others. The 
rhyming and tune slightly vary from one region to another. 
The Kamo Laahei and Rem Laahei are somewhat more 
identical, in the same way as the Somra Laahei and Raphei 
Laahei, then others. Tangkhuls’ rhyming or tune “likeness 
and differences among the regions are strongly based on 
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the geographical location and its proximity with the others” 
(Sothing 2000:92-93). 

Oral tradition is a major source in recapturing and 
understanding their past as they have neither script nor 
written documents of their own. Here, the importance of 
folksong cannot be undermined. The origin, migratory 
process, settlement and way of life of Tangkhuls are all 
depicted in their folksongs. Any incident or event was put 
in a lyrical form so that the generation to come will come 
to know the story of their people. Even the smallest sort 
of social custom which may not be important for others is 
found in their folksong. This can be augmented by a 
folksong on harvesting documented by T. Luikham 
(Luikham 1961:170). 

Lyrics of a Folksong : 

O ishi shang he, 

O ishi shanga leikashi. 

O leikashi he, 

O mahali ungaroklu. 

O mahali ungaroklo, 

O zamchang khorkha ngathdsa. 

Ye ithot lumlaoli-e 
O longphei kaphung sardya, 

O zingmeishanwui kongrongthei, 

He kongrongtheia phungshangralu, 

O tangaroklo O kongyaothei. 

Ye-he kongyaothei tangaroklo, 

O kazingna-he O samashdta. 
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The first part of the above folksong is about inviting 
the clan member within the village and also who had married 
or settled in other villages, to come back and taste the best 
of rice beer during harvesting season. And the second part 
of folksong is about a communication between two young 
lovers or group of people planning the meet at one place 
called Zingmeishan at Hunphun village, Ukhrul district, 
Manipur. It was a customary practice of the Tangkhuls to 
get together all the clan members during harvest season 
where the host gave a share of paddy rice especially to the 
poorer one within the clan member. Further, the Khalaknao 
(rich or well-to-do family) organized feast and 
merrymaking one whole day and night inviting not only 
from within but also from outside the clan member, 
providing them food and rice beer without limit. 

Most of their folksongs remain still in oral form. 
In written literature, T. Luikham had documented more than 
twenty (20) folksongs of different themes in one of his 
works (Luikham 1961), Maiya Gachui recorded fourteen 
(14) folksongs in his work (Gachui 1986) and M. Horam 
also recorded more than ten (10) folksongs of different 
themes (Horam 1977) among others. Folk songs are usually 
accompanied by musical instruments. Tangkhuls are music 
lovers and their folksongs can be notated in both the staff 
and tonic sol-fa notation system, and are found to blend 
well when accompanied with western musical instruments. 

Musical Instruments 

Their traditional musical instruments are not many; 
however, it has the basic elements viz. stringed, wind and 
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percussion instruments. Under stringed instrument category, 
they have one known as Tingteila. Some called it as ‘single¬ 
stringed instrument’ and others called it as “cup violin". It 
looks like single-stringed, but it is not so as many hairs of 
horse tail are braided loosely. The used of coconut husk and 
alike made them to call this instrument “cup violin”. Both 
the two terms named the instrument after single part, string 
and shape of the box, of the instrument. However, it will be 
more appropriate to call it as Naga Violin, as the whole 
structure of the instrument is very much resembled with 
violin. Tingteila is made of hairs of horse tail, coconut husk, 
cow hide and wood. Under wind instrument category, they 
have three viz. Sipa, Mazui and Talla. Sipa is a type of flute 
made of thin bamboo with six finger holes to play the tone 
and a hole near the base of the notch (Sothing 2000:93-94). 
Mazui is a type of harmonica made out of reed played by 
female only. And Talla is a homed instalment or trumpet of 
different style and size made of bamboo and animal horn 
especially of mithun, played by male only. Nowadays, some 
elderly men folk replace the animal hom with light rubber 
bottle or cold drink bottle, making them easier to blow it. 
Under percussion instrument category, they have a type of 
gong called Sinphung made of brass or bronze with a 
cylindrical protrusion in the middle, and a drum called Phung 
of different shape and size made of wood and animal hide 
especially of cow and mithun. Some villages used Log Drum 
made of big and long log. 

Folk Dance 

Folk Dance is an important, yet unexplored, area in 
the study of Tangkhul Performing Folk Arts. There is a 
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conceptual problem pertaining to the use of Tangkhul words 
for (of) Folk Dance. As mentioned in one of the earlier 
footnotes, the term Pheichak and Khamahon are used 
synonymously by some Tangkhuls, meaning Folk Dance. 
The use of the terms Khamahon , Mahon, Mahon Mapao 
Kasd , Pheichak and Pheishon Kasd are sometimes used 
synonymously and interchangeably, this creates confusion. 
For instance, Sothing remarked that “... Pheichak represents 
the physical expressions or steps and Khamahon refers to 
those types of Pheichak which involves vocal expressions 
viz. singing and yelling” (Shimray 2000:95). Another 
example can be cited from Maiya Gachui’s categorization 
of‘Khamahon’ or ‘Mahon’, he categorized Tangkhul Folk 
Dance into four groups viz. (i) “Phanit Mahon” (Folk Dance 
related to festival), (ii) “Thingrei Mahon” (Folk Dance 
related to Feast of Merit like construction of Onrah l6 , 
erection of wooden post called Tarung etc.), (iii) “Kathi 
Mahon” (Folk Dance related to death) and (iv) “Thingphun 
Luivat Mahon” (Folk Dance related to domestic and 
agricultural activities) (Gachui 1986:54). 

Literally, the use of physical movement or expression 
is a medium of Dance, and use of vocal sound cannot be 
considered as Dance. Even if what Sothing had remarked 
above is true, Khamahon would mean both Dance and Vocal 
Music, according to his definition. Again, Maiya Gachui’s 
categorization creates confusion or substantiated the view 
that Khamahon or Mahon and Pheichak are not the same. 
Firstly, category (i) and (iii) should be grouped together 
as Thisham Phanit (festival related to death) was the 
second biggest festivals among the Tangkhuls where “Kathi 
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Mahon” was performed. In other words, category (iii) is a 
part of category (i). Mention may be made here that there 
is no other space or time of performing Folk Dance for 
the death person outside Thisham festival, but there may 
be a space or time of singing vocal music for the death 
person especially during Chikhur Khamathai (cleaning 
graveyard). Thus, one can draw a conclusion that if category 
(iii) is not a part of category (i), then the former is not 
referring to Folk Dance. Secondly, category (iv) should 
be a part of category (i) because almost all the Tangkhul 
traditional festivals like Luira Phanit (Seed Sowing 
Festival), Sheenat/Zingkang Phanit (Rain invoking 
Festival), Muisak/Khamui Phanit (Bread Festival), Manei 
Phanit (festival of making aware to the villagers that busy 
seasons are in the offing), Mangkhap Phanit (Thanks 
Giving Festival after paddy transplantation), Kashong 
Kahao Phanit (festival to ward off danger to the standing 
crops from insects, pests and others), Mawonzai Phanit 
(festival to call for wealth), Tharshat Phanit (festival to 
ensure a good harvest) and Chumpha Phanit (festival 
relating to Granary) are associated with their agricultural 
and domestic activities. And the Folk Dances performed 
during their festivals are mostly related to agricultural 
activities. It is also true that there found not time and space 
of performing Folk Dance relating to agricultural activities 
outside those aforementioned traditional festivals. Here, 
we can also conclude that if category (iv) is not a part of 
category (i), then the former is not referring to Folk Dance. 
One can also consider the categorization of Khamahon 
like Honrei, Honra, Honlei, Thingrei Mahon, Lachan 
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Mahon, Thisham Mahon, Raikhol Mahon, Pheichak 
Mahon, Mithit Kahang, Maiyat Kahang, Mithit Honrei, 
Maiyat Horai, and Tantak Kahang made by T. Luikham 
(Luikham 1961:157). His categorizations of Khamahon 
are all related to Vocal Music. For instance, Honrei, Honra, 
Honlei, Lachan Mahon, Raikhol Mahon and Mithit 
Honrei are all parts of Hohoing; Mithit Kahang, Maiyat 
Kahang and Tantak Kahang are all related to Vocal Music 
called Kakahang ; and Maiyat Horai is one type of 
Hokharai which is a part of Vocal Music. Interestingly, 
Luikham used the words “Pheichak Mahon” which means 
Hohoing of Folk Dance; but if we interpret according to 
the notion of using Pheichak and Khamahon 
synonymously, then “Pheichak Mahon” would mean Folk 
Dance of Folk Dance. One probable reason for the use of 
Pheichak and Khamahon as synonymous would be that 
their Folk Dance cannot be performed without folk music, 
they sing Hohoing each time they perform Folk Dance. 
This may be one reason as to why some use Pheichak and 
Khamahon synonymously. It is like the requirement of 
music (both vocal and instrumental) for dance party, 
without which there cannot be a dance party; however, this 
requirement doesn’t make Music itself to use 
synonymously with Dance. 

No doubt, Pheichak and Pheishon Kasa carry the 
same meaning. The term Pheichak is derived from two 
Tangkhul words, Phei (human leg) and Chak (movement 
or step). In their Folk Dance, movement of legs are mostly 
used and movement of their hands are used minimally if 
not none. The derivation of the words Khamahon, Mahon 
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and Mahon Mapao Kasd are unknown, but all carry the 
same meaning. No one denies that there is a presence of 
vocal music in Khamahon or Mahon or Mahon Mapao 
Kasd. The Tangkhul also used the term Khamahon or 
Mahon referring to vocal music while singing folksong, 
working in group or individual, carrying heavy load and 
walking especially while going and coming back from the 
work place. Reflecting on the above mentioned analysis, 
categorization and usage of Khamahon or Mahon during 
singing folksong, working, walking etc. by the Tangkhuls, 
one can conclude that Pheichak or Pheishon Kasd means 
Folk Dance; whereas, Khamahon or Mahon means 
Hohoing (one type of Vocal Music of the Tangkhul Nagas). 

The Tangkhuls are very fond of performing Pheichak 
(Folk Dance). Their folk dancers at village level are usually 
wined and dined and they do not perform for money. Every 
village has its own Pheichak, slightly differ from one 
village to other. However, the difference among the various 
regions of the Tangkhuls are very much observable. Despite 
of differences in the dance steps, all reflects on their 
social, agricultural and religious life. Pheichak is not 
performed alone; it is usually accompanied by Khamahon 
(Hohoing) acting as a rhythm of their dance. Some villages 
use musical instrument like Phung (drum) during their 
dance performance. Dirges and mourning expressions 
from the dancing troop could be seen during their dance 
performance relating to death. During the war dance 
performance, one would notice that it is more aggressive 
and energetic than any other type of dance like dance 
relating to agricultural activities. Tangkhul Folk Dances 
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are performed by both the sexes with an exception of 
dances relating to war and “head hunting” 17 where 
womenfolk were not allowed to participate in the 
performance (Iloram 1977:58). Among the different 
Pheichak of Tangkhul, one of the most important Dances 
is Langanui Pheichak. This Folk Dance is performed 
during Seed Sowing Festival only by virgin girls, which is 
why some scholar called this dance as "Virgin Dance . Along 
with those virgin girls, three or four married women will 
encircled the dancing troop and accompany in singing 
Langanui Laa (song that are sung while performing “Virgin 
Dance” during Seed Sowing Festival). T. Luikham remarked 
that there found no other tribe or ethnic groups or 
communities practising Khamahon resemblance to the 
Naga tribes. Each time elderly men and womenfolk heard 
the sound of Khamahon tears come out naturally because 
they are reminded of their past joyous memories (Luikham 
1961:244). 

Some Observations and Concluding Remarks 

The changes that have taken place in their material 
culture, cultural belief and practice in particular are quite 
revolutionary. Today most of their tradition and cultural 
heritage are no longer observed, maintained or valued as 
much as it was by their forefathers, and are almost dying 
in many aspects. The factors of transition from traditional 
life to modernity (westernization to be specific) are varied; 
two major factors are impact of Christianity and modern 
education. It is true that culture could never be static, rather 
evolve keeping in pace with time and space. In the case of 
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Tangkhul Nagas, their culture is not evolving but 
revolutionizing or assimilating with the Western Culture 
and neighbouring communities. It is high time for them to 
get rid of the notion “anything that is folk is against 
Christian principles” that was once strongly propagated 
by the foreign missionaries and newly converts. It is also 
a time for them and other Christian communities to change 
the folk lyrics into religious one and begin using their folk 
music, not completely discarding the western music, in 
the Church or other religious gathering. With an exclusion 
of traditional religious propitiation, rites and rituals, 
Tangkhul culture is not incompatible with Christian faith. 
Christian God is not an American or from other developed 
countries, so it is time for them to stop looking the Western 
culture as Christians’ way of life. 

Among others, change that had taken place in the 
field of music and folk dance are beyond expectation. They 
continue to be lovers of music and dance but in different 
way, not the same as were in their yesteryears. Argument, 
debate, interaction, and addressing through songs became 
things of the past. More importantly, western music and 
musical instruments have taken over the place of their 
traditional one. To find out the number of Tangkhul Nagas 
who does not know how to play their musical instruments, 
it will be an easy task by counting the heads of those who 
can play. It is a fact that only few adult populations are now 
in a position to sing their Hohoing or folksong, and play 
musical instruments; and almost all the traditional musical 
instruments are on the verge of extinction. Each step in 
their Folk Dance performance, eveiy line in their folk song, 
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and each tune of their Hohoing has its corresponding 
meaning(s) or message(s) to convey to the people which 
has being passing on from generation to generation. In 
spite of tremendous advance of modernity into their lives, 
some Tangkhuls have a penchant for vibrant dances and 
songs that immortalize their past rich culture. Qr. 18 Reuben 
Mashangva, also known as “father of Naga Folk Blues”, is 
one among very few who continues singing (though remix) 
in folk tune using traditional musical instruments (along 
with other western musical instruments) throughout his 
music carrier. In relation to the promotion of performing 
folk arts, the contributions rendered by village youth during 
the various Zonal Sports cum Cultural Meet organized 
annually or bi-annually or tri-annually by student and region 
bodies like the Tangkhul Katamnao Saklong, Raphei 
Katamnao Long, Zingtun Longphang, Aze Katamnao Long, 
Kathur Long and Hunphun Katamnao Long among others 
are plausible and remarkable. Outside Tangkhul Hills, for 
the promotion of their culture some Student bodies like 
Tangkhul Katamnao Long, Shillong (TKLS) and Tangkhul 
Katamnao Long, Delhi (TKLD) continue organizing 
Cultural Meet annually. 

In general, Tangkhul youngsters know western 
music before they know their own, many may not know 
their own music and musical instruments. Many listen and 
rated their music and musical instruments in comparison 
with the western music and musical instruments. One point 
can be made reflecting on the above sentence - with an 
exception of aged people, no younger generation listen to 
their folksongs on the radio at Local Channel broadcasted 
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weekly by the All India Radio (AIR), Imphal Station; 
whereas, many listen to the Western Music Channel 
broadcasted by the same. This is one of the reasons for 
losing music^and musical instruments of their own. 
Musicians or music lovers cannot expect traditional music 
to be like western or modern music and vice versa. Each 
has its own melody. No doubt, they continue performing 
their Performing Folk Arts; but the younger generation’s 
folk performances are questioned by many especially aged 
people including writers like C. Chiphang, T. Luikham and 
others. One common criticism is that the younger 
generation had distorted and mixed up in many aspects like 
the code of conduct in their performances. Even the scale 
of feasting and joyous merrymaking occasion of those folk 
performances has gone down substantially. 

The traditional music and musical instruments, 
which are found till today in some pockets, need to be 
explored and preserved for posterity before they vanish 
completely. However, there are many challenges in reviving 
their dance, music and musical instruments. These include: 
who is to manufacture and how is to manufacture their 
musical instruments? Where and how to store the 
instruments? Who is to buy and who is to play those 
instruments? Who is to teach their dance and music, and 
which organisations or institutions are to employ those 
teachers and the learners? This requires intensive and 
extensive research works if they are to revive their 
traditional music. May not be all, but financial assistance 
for the revival of their traditional Morung institutions, 
establishment of film and music industries, and 
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employment of traditional music teachers can help in 
solving the above mentioned challenges. Yes, there is a 
need of financial assistance from the established 
government because they are economically poor where 
more than 70% of the total population are still engaged in 
agricultural activities for their sustenance, and to promote 
their culture without financial assistance is unlikely to 
happen as one cannot think of promoting culture when he 
has no sufficient resources to meet their livelihood. 
Despite of their rich culture, no department or 
governmental agencies give due importance for the 
promotion of folk dance, music and musical instruments. 
In essence, how one looks at the people and culture by 
others and by people from within has to change if their 
rich cultural heritage is to conserve or revive. 

Notes: 

1 Mention may be made here thatfor folksong, some Tangkhuls use Haola 
or Hao La, and others Hao Laa. It all means the same, it means Tangkhul 
Folksong. 

1 Kakahangpd means a person who takes the role of Kakahang. 

■ Some Tangkhuls used Khamahon and Pheichak synonymously, it means 
folk dance. Scholars like Sothing W.A. Shimray (2000) define Khamahon 
as a folk dance accompanied by a vocal sound, and Pheichak as folk 
dance without vocal sound. 

4 Kakahangpd can elongate the shouting and there is no such strict time 
limit and rhythm to be followed. In between he can even add some verbal 
words in connection to the song or event that they are celebrating or 
observing. 

5 Pheichak and Pheishon Kasa are synonymously used by the Tangkhuls, 
meaning folk dance. 

6 Raithan means leader(s) of the group or team. 

7 Both Qkrei and Roklei mean the same, it is the highest pitch which is 
similar to tenor part of western music that can be sung by both men and 
womenfolk. 
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* Both Okla and Rokla mean the same, the middle pitch of sound which is 
similar to alto part of western music that can be sung by both by men and 
womenfolk. 

9 Khakrei or Khaklei is similar to the lowest musical note, Bass of western 
music that is sung only by menfolk. 

10 Thisham is a festival related to death which was the second biggest 
traditional Tangkhul festival next to Luira festival (Seed Sowing Festival). 

" The importance of Rai Pheichak is to show or teach the younger one 
on how to use spear and dao, and on how to tight their enemy. 

12 In both Hohoing and Folksong, there are three parts of vo¬ 
cal sound involved. The main difference is that the vocal sound 
produce in Hohoing has no meaning, literally; whereas, in 
Folksong the vocal sound is in a lyrical form and has mean¬ 
ing. 

13 The Tangkhuls erect Tarung (wooden post), use big wooden pillar 
called pakra for their house, and use big log for making Samkok (Tangkhul 
bed) during their Maran Kasa (feast of merit). In all this events or works, 
they propitiated to their Ameowo (Tangkhul traditional god); while 
performing rites and rituals, they convey their messages to their Ameowo 
through songs. And the songs that are sung during these events or 
works are known as Thingtang Laa. 

14 Longshim means Morung or Youth Dormitory in Tangkhul dialect. 

15 It was a customary practice among the Tangkhuls that conveying 
message or communication was also done through singing. For instance, 
they sing folksong when a boy wanted to woo a girl or when two people 

argue. 

16 Onrah is a platform constructed especially in a public place in memory 
of deceased villager by the relatives. 

17 The term "Head Hunting" is not an accepted term for many Naga 
Scholars especially the younger generation. Some of the reasons are (i) 
many times, the war took place because of village security and resource 
related issue like land dispute or land ownership, and not because 
simply they wanted to chop off human heads from their neighbouring 
villages; (ii) the goal of fighting among the warring Naga villages was 
to defeat their enemy and not to chop off human head; and (Hi) it is a 
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stereotype given by some non-Nagas, describing the Nagas. In fact, they 
considered chopping their enemy’s head as a trophy of winning the war. 
In essence, the fight among the warring parties is not over hunting head 
but over certain issues. And the “head hunting " dance which M. Horam 
refers to is a dance of winning war. 

I8 . Qr. stands for Quira (in Tangkhul dialect) which means Mister, and 
Ql. stands for Quirumla (in Tangkhul dialect) which means Miss or 

Mistress. 
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The folk culture of Thadou-Kukis has been enriched 
by the presence of various wise folk sayings, proverbs, 
fables and folk songs. Their vernacular language is rich 
particularly in adverbial phrases and idioms. Proverbs in 
their'wide range provide moral'and ethical idea. These ideas 
are mostly instructions upon behavioural patterns and others 
signify corporate ideals upon setting order and discipline 
in society. Maxims in rambling expressions are addressed 
in narratives upon the household or a group, sometimes to 
the Accompaniment ofhdrp and drum. Th e'gosem (bagpipe 
made of bamboo and gourd) is also onBdfthe most popular 
musical instruments that have been existed for centuries 
as a part of their folklife. There are proverbs, which had 
been treasured through generations And transmitted from 
one generation to •'another, in a great magnitude and 
epoqmty of visualization apd,thoughts- In the past this 
vision and thoughts are the, testified portraits of the oral 
literature,,.The stored memories of listeners were an 
established form of device. Every night in the traditional 
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Kuki village was passed in imparting ethical values in a 
rich garb of proverbs to young minds in each dormitory 
som and their respective household. All these ethical 
lessons, which had profound in nature had a scintillating 
effect as it instills tastes and passions to the young for 
adventures and noble deeds. Proverbs were morally 
ingrained and were sometime recited in a parabolic form 
so that it enter deep into the minds of the young an moulds 
them in order to counteract artificiality, Immorality, 
hypocrisy and vices within the social circle. Traditional 
values are transcending from one generation to another. 

Some of the common dictions w;hich formed a 
typical proverb in the Thadou-Kuki society are such an 
expression as - 

Nu thu Pathu ngailou analo a-eh e. 

Literal translation - The leaves plucked is 
tom to those who disobey their parents. 
What it meant - Obeying parents is a 
blessing for they will sail through in life. 

Igol paipeh a thil het chu eima paipeh a 
kiheng ahi. Literal translation- Putting 
something in your friend’s basket is akin to 
putting something in your own basket. This 
proverb is similar to English sayings- A 
friend in need is a friend in deed. 

Achingin achihga nezoulou, angolin 
angol ga choijoulou (not in literal 
translation- while the wise prosper the fools 
inherit insurmountable poverty) 
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Humpin ajem aselthei hih in, nungah hon 
ajemu aselthei uve. (Free translation- 
While tigers can’t hide their colour young 
lass can) 

Sakhi a pi asan leh, anou jong asanne. 

(Like father like son) 

Mihem in atu tu a ki-at ding ahi. (As you 

saw so shall you reap) 

Koima lamlhang lhola lou aumpoi. (Free 
translation- Every one commits mistake or 
None is perfect) 

It still remains a hard subject to trace with pinpoint 
accuracy where the Kuki-Chin-Mizo of the Tibeto-Burman 
group came from. The answer is still in the realm of 
folklore. The historical accounts of the Kukis are based 
on oral traditions which are not verifiable. Before the 
invention of written language or for that matter before the 
advent of literacy, the stories were transmitted only through 
the oral tradition. Oral traditions are typically passed on 
words of mouth especially from the elders. Thadou-Kuki 
has a slight dialectical tune, which occurs from place to 
place and from village to village. The difference of tunes 
is minimal. There is no difficulty at all in communicating 
one another despite these differences. A large section of 
people could speak two or three dialects at a time. 

Stories are also cited in a parabolical form. Such 
parabolical expression was once which characterized the 
ethical and moral teachings. By parables, the forefathers 
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sought to personify mountains, rivers, hills, rocks, flowers, 
plants and other images and bring out ethical lessons. Even 
naming of past settlements, ancient hills and streams is 
attributed to a philosophic conception after certain 
important incidents. The Thadou-Kukis are music lovers 
and the songs have been an important device to express 
their myths, legends, folktales, proverbs, riddles and other 
different genres of folklore. In the past victories over 
taking the heads of their enemies called GAALU-LAH or 
the heads of wild games as trophies of prowess were 
celebrated with folk-songs of community singings. They 
perfonned the ceremony of warrior’s ritual called GAAL- 
AI. When the brave warriors returned home the priests 
initiated certain customary rites and rituals on the one hand 
and village folk greeted the warriors with certain 
community folksongs on the other. Folk songs are alsp 
sung to the wonders of the creation and to the exhilarating 
natural scenes within the entire cosmological system. 

, i ; There are also action songs that depict the scenes 
of the war and with other socio-cultural reflections. The 
people also have their own poetry and develop their own 
indigenous art of fonning regular poetic creations. It is in/ 
the gqsem and sometime the selangdah; in the 
accompaniment of drum beats and flute, verbose! rhythm.; 
is created.andout of it the richest poetry is bom. The. richly 
inspired poetry (Jaila) in the accompaniment of the musical 
instrument comes down to the listener’s ears .which 
consequently quiver and throbs the hearts of the youths 
and opens out their imagination to the world of music. Sad 
Elegy, requiem, legends^ romances are supplemented by 
the gbsem, KhOngpi (big leather drum), the i/e (flute), and 
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Dahpi (big gong). The harpist also supplements it by 
singing on his harp. Such poetic addresses are put in verses 
of couplet sometime and used to be recited by an individual 
or a group or exchanged among two groups of people or 
between two persons. The traditional poems are sung on 
important occasions of sports, festivals, ceremonies, 
archery and memorable occasion like during warfare. They 
convey different meanings or lessons. This typical 
traditional singing of the Thadou-Kuki community is called 
Lakoila. They are good in lyricism especially when it 
comes to romances and any memorable incidents of 
thoughtful nature. The poignantxomances of Khupting and 
Ngambom, Jonlhing and Nanglhun, Changkhatpu and 
Ahsijolneng, Khalvompu and Lenchonghoi and other 
represent the rich cultural heritage. The Kukis have rich 
poetic language sometime very difficult to understand by 
a common man or the younger generation. Sometime these 
poetic languages are pregnant with deep philosophical 
insights are untranslatable as it is extremely difficult to 
find specific words to express the appropriate degree of 
quality. 

The love story of Khupting le Ngambom, Jonlhing 
and Nanglhun, and Ahsijolneng are the finest love stories 
which recounts that love is an eternal power blending in 
itself. The wordings are so poetic that it is literally 
untranslatable. For instance the responsive song of the 
two lovers-Ngambom and Khupting goes like this- 

Ngambom: 

Na chun hin dongin, 

Na jo hin dongin, 

Pon ’a pomading kho anainavei-me. 
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Khupting: 

Ka chun la dongin, 

Kajo la dongin, 

Pon ’a pom ding kho anilou jenne . 1 
(free translation) 

Ngambom: 

Ask your mother 
Ask your father 

Is the day of our nuptial far a way? 


Khupting: 

having asked my mother 
having asked my father 
Day of our nuptial still far 
Here we see the poetic language of ‘ chun’ which mean 
mother. In the same way ‘jo’ means father. In common 
Thadou-Kuki language or conversation instead of‘chun’ 
the word ‘kanu’ and instead of ‘jo’ the word ‘kapa’ is 
employed. In the same way every word in the third line of 
both the verse was all poetic language. In this verse a young 
man and a young girl in love would express their love and 
longing for each other in poetic language when ordinary 
spoken language would fail to express the depth of one’s 
emotion and feelings. The verse has almost 17 ‘sets’ or 
couplets where the two lovers exchanged poetic words of 
intense love and disappointment. 

Besides, the language of sign was also used in a 
widespread manner. During the historical Anglo-Kuki War 
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1917-1919, while the Kukis were preparing to fight the 
mighty British empire, the head clan chief and the other 
leading chiefs killed a mithun and performed war-rite- 
ceremony and ate a piece of flesh called sachan/saba. These 
pieces of flesh were also sent to all other Kuki chiefs who 
could not come to the conclave to assure their commitment 
to the common cause. The sachan/saba may include a piece 
of the liver and heart of the animal, which symbolizes the 
heart to the matter or the core of the issue at hand. In fact, 
it is a seal of commitment to a particular cause. Such 
practices of eating a piece of flesh as a commitment to a 
particular cause still exist in the Kuki society. 

Traditionally, in times of emergency notice was served 
in all the Kuki inhabited villages in the form of sending a 
piece of smoldering firewood called Thingkho tied with a 
big red chilly called Malchapom. This signifies the 
eminence of war. In those days of poor communication 
and perhaps due to illiteracy this sort of things was resorted 
to as a common signal of messages which determines the 
degree of emergency. The Kuki people in the days gone by 
also used mathematical sign in course of their small and 
big business transactions. In day to day commercial 
transactions, crude form of measurement such as a small 
flat basket, gourds, large or small bamboo spoon, bamboo 
mugs of varying size and shapes etc. were used in retail 
dealing of commodities. The number of loads counted and 
confirmed by pebbles recorded measured large quantities 
of goods or articles. Such is the counting sign for ordinary 
transactions. They measured the quantities of rice crops 
with the height of one’s hand or hoe held up perpendicular 
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or vertical against the crops, which was used to pile up in a 
pyramided shape. Measurement of length is also expressed 2 
in terms of extending fingertip. 

While making a historical study of the primal religious 
system and its symbolism, the traditional magic basket - 
INDOI has its own unique symbolization revealing certain 
aspects of reality. Literally, IN means home and DOI means 
magic. Symbolic thinking is unsubstantial with the 
existence of human being. This sort of symbolism came 
into existence before language and discursive reason. 
Symbolization is the root of all social communication. 3 
The primal Kuki religiosity is condensed at the institution 
of lndoi. The traditional magic basket DOIBUOM (DOI 
means magic and BUOM basket) is the assemblage of the 
seven sacred objects traditionally kept or hung on the front 
porch of every Kuki house. This is the distinctive mark of 
the Kuki people in the realm of primal religion that is an 
object of alien s curiosity. The diety- doibuom gives 
protection to the household. It also symbolizes the ever 
presence of the Supreme Being - Pathen at all times. It is 
interesting to note the significance of the seven sacred 
objects. They carried different meaning to justify their 
offering of worship. The various components which 
constitute the doibuom of the Thaou-Kuki lndoi are - a 
pig skull, a goat’s horn, dao (sword), and bracelet, ajar made 
from gourd, a spear, and a small bit of bamboo. The logic 
or rationale behind such selection of different object is 
that the pig’s skull implies vigour and fertility, a curve goat’s 
hom implies conferment of beauty, and vigour, a dao 
represents a weapon to defend the owner against all sorts 
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of evils. It also ensures security against the attack by the 
forces of evil and the dao shall equally levelled and will 
cut through all that is high or low, A gourd implies 
conferment of plenty of water, wine, grain, seeds and for 
rapid increase of prosperity and perfection like that of the 
gourd. A women’s brass bracelet or a circular jar is to 
ensure that every wealth acquire is encircled and cannot 
escape or lost. A spear is meant to ensure that every killing 
either a man or animal and all misfortunes shall be pierced 
or driven off. A small bit of bamboo meant to ensure rapid 
increase of its size with the accompaniment of prosperity. 
This was how they employed the language of sign in such a 
traditional manner conveying certain message to a possible 
extent in its pristine state of nature. 

During the funeral assemblage they mourned the death 
in utter grief. Lamentation was also played in Gosem. Side 
by side with the dead body there were also women 
mourners who express lamentation in verbose rhythms. 

The Thadou-Kuki language is rich in idioms 
(paochamtuh). As such they are fond of using idiomatic 
expression during speech or conversation. The adverbs and 
adverbial phrases (paonamlhah) of the Thadou Kuki 
language is also commendable. Idioms and phrasal words 
are so numerous in Thadou-Kuki languages and its adverbial 
phrases are indeed difficult to translate. In the event of 
trying to translate it is difficult to find a specific term to 
express appropriately. As such the degree of correctness 
is sometime found lacking. This forms the crux and the 
strength of Thadou-Kuki language. There are different forms 
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of idioms and phrasal verbs and adverbs used in 
euphemistic way. This shows that the Kukis are fond of 
redundancy, tautology and verbosity. 

Such expression as - 

akhoh a mah (needs) 
akhang a khang (generation to generation) 
chitin namtin (nations of the world) 

Damo veiset (ones’ ill health) 

Chopsuh choptou (changing frequently) 
Donlou dailou (uncared for) 

The phrasal words given below can be used in a 
different way in a different context in accordance with the 
situational circumstances. The phrasal words are- 
(translated not in literal sense) 

- Ahtui dep a dep 

(taking care as it is so delicate and fragile as egg) 

- Koulou sakhom (unwelcome guest) 

- Siel in achot le aneh athoi (necessary evil) 

- Chagan khovei akineppi e (hoping against hope) 

- Changvai lah a jun kifia abange 
(that does not have any benefit) 

- Sajuh kiput natho ham ? (good for nothing) 

The performance of the Feast of Merit marks an 
important socio-cultural life of the Kukis in particular and 
the tribals in general. It was a lavished and expensive feast 
given to the whole village population by an individual. Such 
traditional ceremonies of rites and rituals are called SA- 
AI (hunter’s ritual), CHANG-A1 (a ritual for attaining 
abundant harvest. The performance of SA-AI by a great 
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hunter involved killing of a Mithun and holding of a grand 
feast associated with the erection of memorial pillars or a 
stone monolith. Among the tribal Nagas a square wooden 
block are erected as memorial pillars, the sides of the 
wooden block are chiselled out to represent the numbers 
of animals killed. The hunter who could perform such a 
feat was honoured and respected while alive and even after 
his death. 4 It brought religious merit to the individual. 

In accordance with the culture and tradition, the 
involvement of the traditional village priests (Thiempu) is 
inevitably essential during the occasion of SA-AI 
ceremony. After performing certain customary obligations 
men folk will sing as: 

Kahunge, kahunge 

Kot neihon un, kot neihon un, 

Neichong chanun kotneiho in; 

Apilutoh, achal lutoh kahunge, 

Akipahtoh, akibal toh kahunge; 

Neichong chanun, kotneihon in; 

(free translation) 

lam coming, lam coming, 

Open the door, open the door, 

Neichongs daughter, open the door, 

I came with the heads of the male and the mother 
With the broken and the unbroken horn, 
Neihong’s daughter Open the door. 

In like manner while performing the ritual, the 
hunter jump over the dead body of the tiger and cried out 
pronouncing such words as- 
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Tah chapa! 

Napun kapu jou/ou, 

Napan kapa joulou, 

Nangin keineijo ding ham? 

(free translation) 

True son of my father! 

Your grandpa can't defeat my grandpa, 

Your father can’t defeat my father, 

How can you defeat me? 

In those days when head hunting was practiced they 
collected the heads of the defeated enemies as the trophies 
of prowess. This necessitated the performance of a 
ceremony which had religious significance. It is believed 
that the souls of the person whom a warrior killed will 
become his slave in the next world if the GAAL-AI 
ceremony is performed by the warrior. On the contraiy if 
the ritual is not performed it is believed that the soul of 
those killed would always haunt and trouble his life while 
alive and in the after-death. The logic behind is to gain 
complete dominance over the soul of the person killed 
and subjugate it forever. 

The Kukis have many traditional dances. Among them 
dances like Saipi khupsuh and Sagol pheikhai are 
performed during the festive occasion of the ceremony of 
prosperity called CHON. The former is a form of dance 
copied from the nature of the march of elephants and 
similarly the latter is copied from the manner in which the 
wild boar walks. The traditional songs are mournful but at 
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the same time it is harmonious. The dances are simple and 
not strenuous in comparison with those of the Naga 
counterpart. 

The imprints of the legendary Galngam also throw 
light of the land inhabited by their forefathers from time 
immemorial. Various imprints were made on rocks and 
stone tabs. Besides, several phenomena related to nature 
were attributed to this legendary man and his imprints is 
said to have existed till today. 5 

There are also numerous fertility action songs which 
represents various modes of cultivation. Consequent upon 
the fertility of the lands, abundant harvesting took place 
much to their contentment. Then the Thadou Kuki women 
would performed the ceremony of chang-ai and sang a 
song which goes as - 

Kot neihon uvin, kot neihon vin 
Neichong chanun, kotneihon in 
Chang som changja kahin poi, 

Chang-o hungveuvin, Kamkhojol'a changho 
hung veuvin, 

Chang -o libang thing naimo, chang-o hungloi 
jo. 

Changjaphal bolpeh nange ...sammang khelle 
gollel a simlu kakhai 

Simbeng cholchan, chang hinpon changlong 
noiah khonloe , 6 
Free translation.*** 

Open the door, open the door, 

Daughter of Neichong, open the door. 
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I’m coming with a heavy load of paddy grain. 
Come and look at the grain, look at the grain, 
Wasn’t the rich harvest look like the sea of 
grain... Oh grains please do come forth 
Bring forth the grain in the basket and store them 
in 

There is also a very popular folksong of the Thadou 
Kukis sung almost in every household. It is about a poor 
orphan composing the poem. In other words it is a lullaby. 
As per the tradition the young girl is singing the song softly 
to make her younger sibling asleep. As their mother died 
the helpless little girl looks after the baby who keeps on 
crying unconsolably. On one fine day while comforting 
the baby the little girl look up at the sky and saw a butterfly 
and compose the verse as : 

Vanlai jolla pengpalep 
Kanu hin sol loi loi jo 
Kanao akap akapme, 

(free translation) 

Thou butterfly in the sky, 

Have mercy and send my mother; 

My little one is crying; 

(She composes the verse as if the butterfly is replying her) 

Aka jongle /cap tante 
Phaten ana Ihembi maijin 
Keima hung thei ponge. 
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(free translation) 

If she cries let her cry 
Console and do take care of her 
Coz ’ I am unable to come 

Among the many traditional dances Sagol 
Kengkhai Lam La 7 (raised leg of a wild boar song) was 
also popular. This dance is being performed in group while 
singing the song with the accompaniment of musical 
instruments which goes like this- 
Kakho khai tadinge, 

Jangol sabang kakho khai tadinge, 

Najem mang lou laije, 

Golsa nu bang kajem mang lou laije. 

(free translation) 

Let me raise my leg 

Like the wild boar, let me raise my leg; 

Your distinctiveness havn’t disappeared; 

Like you so my distinctiveness havn’t disappeared 

It may be noted that the life of a Thadou-Kuki man in 
his society veer around three sets of relatives- socio¬ 
economic, political, and religious life. He is essentially 
guided by a set pattern of etiquettes of institutionalized 
mechanism of social control which manifest itself in a 
structure from which he cannot deviate. 

Thus, folktales and folksongs are an important part of 
oral literature. It is the medium of communication one’s 
ideas, emotions, and thoughts than ordinary plain language 
or prose. The oral tradition needs to be well documented 
for the coming generations. Thus, tribal literature needs 
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to be developed, safeguard and uplift for the survival of 

ethnic minority linguistic group. 
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The Role of Wari Leeba in the Revivalist Movement 
of Sanamahi Religion 

Sadananda Mayanglambam 

We are aware that in many societies folklore has been 
used as a tool for social, political and cultural ends. This 
means to say that folklore is a tool for social, political, 
and cultural changes. It is a power to counter the hegemonic 
power structure in any given society. During Chinese 
revolution and also when African states were fighting for 
their political self determination folklore was 
systematically used to reconstruct their past history and 
mobilize the minds of the people. While conveying the 
aspirations for cultural independence, folklore has been 
instrumental in the establishment of modern nations in 
many European countries also. Thus, folklore helps 
reconstruct, in many cases, the battered image of culture, 
and retrieve the past. The present paper is a humble attempt 
to reveal the role taken by Wari Leeba tradition in Manipur 
among the Meiteis in the revival of their past culture. 
Before coming to the central point let me dwell upon the 
tradition of Wari Leeba Art in brief. 

Wari Leeba is a narrative form of storytelling that 
has been a living tradition over the past few centuries in 
Manipur. The literal meaning of Wari leeba is story telling 
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but it is distinguished from the normal tale telling practice. 
It is usually a formal public performance by telling longer 
tales like the Mahabharata or the Ramayana, in parts or 
full as may be desired by the audience. In course of time, 
more especially after the Sanamahi Revivalist Movement 
what appears more significant about the art or tradition of 
Wari Leeba is the selection of stories from the Manipuri 
myths and legends, a tradition unknown in the past. 
Apparently, the performing art, Wari Leeba also changes 
in conformity with the changing times and tastes. We can 
say that this is the extension of Wari Leeba, with a fervour 
or inclination towards the production or recreation of 
indigenous culture. 

With the revival of Sanamahi Laining (Sanamahi 
Religion) the tradition of Wari Leeba has been bifurcated 
into two schools, namely Hindu Wari Leeba and Sanamahi 
Wari Leeba. The Hindu Wari Leeba deals with the Hindu 
epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana as well as 
the other puranic tales of the Hindu religion while the 
Sanamahi Wari Leeba concentrates on Manipuri myths 
and legends like those of Nongkhongkoibagi Wari 
(Creation Myth), Nongpok Panthoibi, Konthoujam 
Lairembi, Imoinu Khongumlon (Mythological Legends,), 
Ningthourol (Historical Legends; etc. Recently the 
Manipuri folk epic, Khamba-Thoibi has also attracted the 
narrators. The last has comparatively a long tradition of 
having been narrated by the Pena singers and Khongjon 
Parva singers, two other forms of storytelling still existing 
in Manipur. The study of this paper is concerned with the 
Sanamahi Wari Leeba Tradition which has now become 
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a useful medium in resurrecting the identity of the Meiteis 
and in revitalizing their glorious past. 

Wari Leeba tradition has been carried on by the 
well-trained professional performers for generations, and 
the transmission in general is not vertical, that is, from 
father to son, nor is it within the family. Nor is there any 
special caste or clan to carry the tradition on. Any member 
of the community can learn from an Ojah (master) and 
become a performer. 

The general belief is that this storytelling tradition 
of Wari Leeba in Manipur for the first time evolved during 
the time of king Bhagyachandra (1763 -1798). It is said 
that the king brought a Brahmin from Tekhao (Assam) called 
Jiuram Sharma when the king returned from exile. This 
Brahmin introduced the storytelling tradition of Wari 
Leeba for the first time at Govindajee temple by telling 
the story of the Shrimadbhagavad, the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana. For his great skill in storytelling 
performance the king awarded him Kathabacham 
Bachambati and his family was given the surname 
Warileebam. Guru Jiuram Sharma trained three disciples, 
namely Wareppam Chaoba Singh, Kshetrimauam Tubando 
and Thokchom Thonglen Singh, who became very 
celebrated storytellers. These three performers 
popularized and transmuted the Wari Leeba tradition into 
common entertainment programme and it became an 
indispensable element of socio-religious life of the 
Vaisnavite Meiteis in Manipur. 
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After the establishment of Meitei Marup, the 
innovation in the art of Wari Leeba was done by one Oinam 
Shangai from Chana, a village, 18 km from Imphal city by 
way of introducing Manipuri myths and legends to Wari 
Leeba. As a lover of Meitei indigenous culture Mr. Shangai 
professed to follow Sanamahi Laining by discarding Hindu 
religion and started telling the stories of Meitei myths and 
legends in the style of Wari Leeba Art. By following his 
path two activists of Meitei revivalist movement namely 
Puyam Mohori Meitei and Okram Nityai from Poirei 
Khongjin and Thangmeiband respectively were also started 
telling the Meitei myths and legends in Wari Leeba style. 
By the efforts of these three pioneers popularized the 
tradition of Sanamahi Wari Leeba in Manipuri society. 
Subsequently many lovers of Meitei indigenous religion 
started learning the art of Sanamahi Wari Leeba tradition. 
Among them the name of Thangjam Tolangou, Chingtham 
Bira Meitei, Chongtham Hera Meitei, Sanasam Mani 
Mangang, Nongthombam Mera Mangang, Khaidem 
Keising, Namoi Tomba, Amubi Meitei, Chana Lukhoi and 
Sajoubi Chenglei may be mentioned. Today, Sanamahi 
Wari Leeba is popular as Hindu Wari Leeba Tradition. 
Sanamahi Wari Leeba is gradually occupying as equal an 
important place as Hindu Wari Leeba occupies. It is an 
essential part in the religious ceremonies and festivals 
associated with Sanamahi Laining. Functions like Ipan 
(celebrations of the birth of an infant), Heijingpot (pre¬ 
marriage function), Yum Shangaba (house-warming), 
Lanna Thouram (death ceremony), Phiroi (death 
anniversary), Imoinu Iratpa (worship of goddess Imoinu), 
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Panthoibi Iratpa (worship of goddess Panthoibi) and so 
on have become new contexts for the Sanamahi Wari 
Leeba. Besides these, performance sessions are organized 
to give repast to the people in some localities for a day or 
a few days especially in the evening for which formal 
invitation is needed. A performance session may continue 
for about two to three hours normally. 

Revivalism in Manipur: An Introduction 

The emergence of Hinduism as state religion of 
Manipur in the first half of the 18th century form one of 
the most important landmarks in the cultural history of 
Manipur. That was the reign of king Garibaniwaz(1709- 
1748), the social and cultural structure of the Meiteis 
underwent a sea change during conversion to Hinduism. 
The king professed Hinduism and his subjects were forced 
to abandon their original faith and embrace Hinduism, and 
to make the new faith the single religion of the state all 
shrines were demolished and the idols of deities buried in 
1723 and 1726 respectively. Again to make Manipur a 
stronghold of Hindu culture and religion all Meitei books 
and manuscripts were burnt in 1732. The educated Hindu 
pandits and monks distorted the original myths and religion 
of the Meiteis by establishing falsely that the Meiteis were 
the descendents of the Aryans. For more than two hundred 
years the Meities slept over the debris of their culture. 
Things changed when during British colonial period 
education was introduced in Manipur and elsewhere 
affecting and reopening the minds of the Meiteis. While 
education broadened the minds of the people they started 
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self searching with a nostalgic recovery of their past. In 
the first half of the 20 th century a group of Meitei cultural 
revivalists started to restore the lost Meitei cultural 
identity in an effort to search for cultural self definition. 
The movement emerged in the year 1930 under the name 
Apokpa Marup, an association devoted to the revival of 
Meitei tradition, religion and script (Nilbir, 2002:114). 
Ironically, it originated not from Manipur but from Cachar, 
a district in Assam. This association was founded by the 
iconic figure, Naoriya Phullo who was bom at Jaribon 
Laishram Khun village of Cachar district in Assam in 1888. 
His experience as a Manipuri inhabiting the Bengali 
dominated area in Cachar was quite different from that of 
his compatriots in Manipur and this propelled him into 
action. Living in a Bengali dominated place with his lost 
culture, the abandoned and now forgotten script and alien 
religion life for him was a long nightmare from the shacks 
of which he wanted to free his people who suffered like 
him perpetually. He was convinced that only by restoring 
the lost culture and religion he would be able to ensure the 
identity of the Meiteis. The new initiatives taken up by 
him were thus marked by a voice of protest, a dissenting 
note and an agenda of anto-Sankritization. 

The new light of a future vision of Manipur Naoriya 
Phullo, also called reverentially Laininghal, reached the 
horizons of Manipur at a time when many of the Meiteis 
were disillusioned with Hinduism and its rigid practices, 
pollution complex and numerous taxes imposed on the 
Meiteis by Bramhasabha (a Hindu religious institution). 
Among those who were greatly influenced by Naoriya 
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Phullo’s ideas about the revival of Meitei religion a few 
names are, T. Bokul, P. Surchand and P. Ibomcha. Much 
thrilled by the new ideas these three people went to Cachar 
where they met Naoriya Phullo and became his followers 
by staying with him for about two years. On their return 
from Cachar, they formed one committee, consisting of 
seven members, T. Bokul, P. Surchand, P. Ibomcha, A. 
Nungshirei, A. Lilasingh, L. Iboton and Y. Yaima (2002:136) 
aiming at reviving the Meitei culture and religon. The 
committee started mobilizing people in and around Imphal 
area to discard Hinduism and to follow the Sanamahi 
religion. However, the Second World War left a chasm in 
the reformist activities but soon after the war they 
revitalized the campaign against Hinduism and propagated 
the Sanamahi Laming (Sanamahi Religion). The socio¬ 
religious reformation activities were carried on without 
Brahmins. The resurgent revivalist movement faced deep 
identity crisis among the Meiteis whose original faith was 
disarrayed and for them it was not an easy come back. 
However, the revival of the Sanamahi Laining made a 
tremendous change in the structure of some dominant 
representations of Hindu culture. One such is the change 
brought about by two activists, formerly noted Hindu 
Sankritan singers namely, L. Iboton and K. Nabachandra. 
Now, they took on the responsibility for the preparation 
of the devotional songs of the Meitei socio-religious life. 
The role of singers in bringing about social and cultural 
changes is enormous because singers are the public 
performers and their medium is song which is and can be 
the best instrument of communication in the folk society. 
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AJI such efforts gave rise to the formation of an organization 
called Meitei Marup on 14 May 1945 at Thambalkhong, 
Imphal (Ibid: 138-141), which had 18 members, with T. 
Bokul and N. Manikchand as the president and the secretary 
respectively. They were successful in converting the people 
and bring them within the fold of Sanamahi Laining. 
Consequently, their efforts as lovers of Meitei culture and 
religion were rewarded, and many people started following 
them and gradually the number of the follower of Sanamahi 
Laining went on increasing. 

Apart from the activists of the Meitei Marup now 
various organizations and individuals spearhead the 
campaign to preserve and investigate the pre-Hindu culture 
of the Meiteis. In this cultural revivalist movement many 
traditional performing arts also have been taking a 
significant role in resurrecting the pre-Hindu culture of 
the Meiteis. Among those of the traditional performing 
arts the Wari Leeba, a storytelling tradition has now 
become a very important device for mobilizing people’s 
mind, changing their attitudes towards their cultural 
traditions. Since the people of Manipur have the native 
inclination towards story and music, the role of Wari Leeba 
in getting people involved in the cultural revivalist 
movement becomes very important. 

Contribution of Wari Leeba to the Revivalist 
Movement: 

Wari Leeba has served various functions in 
Manipuri society and culture. Myths of creation or of the 
Meitei gods and goddesses as aspects of folklore and 
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legends fulfil the five functions of folklore proposed by 
William R. Bascom. Narrating the myths and legends gives 
amusement, acts to validate culture, promote educational 
knowledge and exercises as a means of social control. More 
importantly Wari Leeba helps in social change especially 
when myths arc narrated. It diverts people from the 
boredom of life and while giving entertainment it 
enlightens people with knowledge. It is a pedagogic device 
which reinforces morals and values and builds wit also. 
Wari Leeba is pragmatic in the sense that it gives and guides 
us in practical matters ot life and controls the moral and 
social behavior of the people. The use of indigenous 
cultural materials from the storehouse of myths and legends 
has one direct cultural benefit that is preservation of 
indigenous culture and cultural identity of the Meiteis. The 
social and cultural function of Wari Leeba is that it is 
increasingly acknowledged as tool for reviving Meiteis 
culture not to get lost and uprooted culturally. Thus the 
cultural impoverishment of the Meiteis in the Hindunization 
period is kept in check by a counter discourse. Myths are 
used in Wari Leeba are able to demythologize the alien 
cultural historiography. Today this has been used as a means 
of decolonizing the minds. 

There is a strong tendency among the Meiteis to 
retain the mirror of their ancient culture through the 
recapturing of the lost cultural history. Wari Leeba that 
popularizes the past cultural beliefs, traditions contributes 
to the revival of Meiteis old culture. The movement for 
the revival of the Meitei script deserves to be mentioned. 
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Interestingly, in the recent years there is the rise of 
an organization whose main objective is to preserve Meitei 
culture. In the month of Mera (September-October) 
Kangleipak Ngalhanba Lup (KANGAL) an organization 
which is committed to the revival of the Meiteis culture 
has been sponsoring the Sanamahi Wari Leeba 
performance sessions at the Meitei villages of Manipur 
since the year 2009. Performers are invited and are sent 
to the villages. In such cases the entire responsibility of 
the performer is borne by the sponsoring organization, 
however, the arrangements for the performance are to be 
done by the villagers. These village folk will arrange the 
place for the performance and they will invite the villagers 
to attend the programme and listen to the story. The main 
aim at sponsoring such programmes is to mobilize people 
and support Sanamahi Laming. In October 2009. I had 
observed a performance session sponsored by KANGAL 
in my native village Iroishemba about 4 km from Imphal 
city (Manipur).The responsibility to organize the 
programme was taken by Iroishemba Youth Development 
Club. Two days before publicity for the programme was 
done by using megaphone and the invitations were sent to 
every household of the village. The performance was done 
at the hall of the club and the place was properly lighted. 
At around 7 pm the session started and about 50 people 
were there in the beginning of the session but the numbers 
of audience increased after some a few minutes. Some 
people came from the neighboring villages as well. The 
performance was conducted by Kh.Nilamni Kha Nganba, 
a well known performer. The story that he told was 
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Nongkhong Koibagi IVari. It was a creation myth. The 
story begins with the outgrowth of God Asiba (the creator) 
and Konjin Tingthokpa (the protector) from the body of 
Supreme God Atiya Sidaba. Atiya Sidaba entrusted his 
eldest son, Asiba, later known as Sanamahi with the task of 
creating the earth and living beings. Consequently, at first 
Asiba created the earth from the vast abyss of emptiness 
alternately, a vast expanse of water and then he proceeded 
with the task of creating the living beings to live on this 
earth as per instruction of his father. The story comes to 
an end with the coronation of Konjin Tingthokpa later 
known as Pakhangba as the king of universe. His 
performance, in other words, was successful not only in 
narrating the story but also in mobilizing people to follow 
the Sanamahi Laining. He also gave his personal 
comments on the demolition of the Sanamahi temple during 
the reign of King Pamheiba. 

His narrative was interesting. It began with an 
invocation to Atiya Sidaba (Supreme God), and was 
followed by a prayer to his master. Subsequently, he 
requested the audience to excuse him if any mistake was 
found in his performance. Then he gave an introduction to 
the doctrine of Sanamahi Laining and described the 
Sankritization campaign of king Pamheiba and Hindu 
missionary Santa Das. He criticized the fanatic religious 
policy of King Pamheiba and his guru. Their serious attempt 
to impose Hinduism upon the people was disclosed as a 
part of his narrative. He took around 30 minutes in telling 
the story of the Sankritization of Manipur. This part was 
very useful in influencing the people and discarding 
Hinduism in favour of Sanamahi Laining. Here is a brief 
synopsis of this part which I collected from the storyteller: 
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The reign of King Pamheiba later known as 
Maharaj Garibniwaz was very unfortunate in the 
cultural history of Manipur. In his period one 
Brahmin called Santa Das Gosain from 
NarasinghaTilla of Shrihatta (now in Bangladesh) 
came to Manipur to propagate Ramandi Cult 
(Ram Worship) along with two disciples Bhagwan 
Das and Narayana Das. They started to convince 
the king to adopt the Ramandi Cult. All the 
noblemen in the royal court and officers of the 
king were highly reluctant to accept the proposal 
of Shanta Das. Shanta Das tried his best to 
persuade the king by his wily discourse and 
cunning diplomacy to follow the Ramandi cult. 
Charmed by the new religion the King offered his 
allegiance to the new faith and initiated himself to 
Ramandi cult. Due to the proselytism of Shanta 
Das Garibniwaz became a religious fanatic and 
started to act on the advice of his guru. In order 
to bring the Meitei society into the fold of Hindu 
religion the king coerced the people and went on 
destroying the shrines of traditional deities, their 
place taken over by the Hindu gods and 
goddesses. Meitei gods and goddesses were 
buried in Mongba Hanba forest (near the palace). 
In order to make the new religion take root forcible 
conversion was carried out because the general 
people were unwilling to adopt the Ramandi cult. 
The erstwhile name of the land was also changed 
into Manipur then Poirei Meitei. This new name 
was a means to achieve the goal of Hindu mission 
that the Meitei land was falsely interpreted through 
the Mahabharata myth by making a 
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Barbruvahana, son of Great Pandava hero Arjun 
to become the king of Manipur. Apart from these 
Meiteis were allotted the Hindu gotra for the 
seven salais (clans). Many Meitei religious 
festivals and ceremonies were abandoned and 
instead the Hindu ones substituted for them. 
Following these, king Garibni waz, at the instigation 
of Santidas Gosain brought down more than 120 
Meetei Puyas (Holy Meitei Scriptures) into ashes 
at Kangla Uttra (a sacred place in royal palace). 
It was a grievous mistake on the part of the king 
and his preceptor. The great Maichou (scholar) 
of Meitei religion, Laurembam Khongnangthaba 
went into hiding when his strong objection to the 
act of the king and Santa Das fell on deaf ears. 

The Meitei society has its own idiosyncratic 
practices, beliefs and world-views as reflected in their 
myths. Wari Leeba fulfils the role of teaching to justify 
the practice of these in several ways: by emphasizing the 
origins of such practices in the realm of sacred story, by 
displaying instances in which the transgression of group 
practices have led to negative consequences, and by 
conversely showing how fidelity to such practices has led 
to the group’s betterment in the past. It is also a good device 
to strengthening of group identity and it makes the people 
a sense of cohesion. 

The following are some of my observations about 
the functions of Sanamahi Wari Leeba tradition in the 
revivalist movement of Sanamahi religion: 
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a) It shows devotion to the Meitei gods and 
goddesses. 

b) It indoctrinates the Sanamahi Laming by 
emphasizing the Meitei idiosyncratic 
practices, belief and world view. 

c) It makes the people aware of Meitei identity 
and helps revitalize the pre-1 lindu culture. 

d) And it inspires the people to become activists 
of the Revivalist Movement. 

It is true to say that Sanamahi Wari Leeba has laid 
more emphasis on conveying the sense of Meitei identity. 
While narrating the stories the performers have always paid 
closed attention in conveying the aspiration for the revival 
of Meitei Culture and the stories are taken to be capable 
of revealing important attributes of the Sanamahi Laining. 
The narratives which deal with this tradition have been 
playing an important role for the ethnic consciousness of 
the Meiteis. 
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Belief Narratives Associated with the Temple 

ofAndro 


Dr Chirom Rajketan Singh* 

Manipur, although a small state, is inhabited by a 
number of ethnic groups. Geographically Manipur is 
divided into the hills and the valley areas; one-tenth of the 
total area being occupied by the valley and the remaining, 
the hills. The valley area is surrounded by hills from all 
directions. It is inhabited by thirty-nine recognized 
Scheduled Tribe communities along with the general 
population of the Meiteis and some other groups like 
Manipuri Muslims. There are some sub-castes within the 
Meitei community and they are recognized as Scheduled 
Caste communities; and one of them is the Chakpa. There 
are written documents that suggest that the Chakpas once 
during the prehistoric times had their capital at Kangla in 
Imphal. They have their own distinct history and language; 
but their religion is very much similar to the one that the 
Meiteis had been following originally. Their language has 
died out and they now speak Meiteilon (Manipuri) only a 
few elders know their old language and it is used only in 
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rituals. Some Puyas (old Manipuri manuscripts) that have 
information about the history, civilization and culture of 
the Chakpas are Chakparol, Chakparol Khunda, Chakpa 
Khoira, and Chakpa Lai Khunda. Throughout the history, 
the Chakpas have been famous for pottery and wine brewing. 

There are 11 Chakpa localities in the state. Most of 
them still practice the age-old traditions without much 
change. They call themselves the Meitei Ariba (true 
Meiteis), because they are what the whole Meitei 
community was before most of the Meiteis adopted 
Hinduism from the beginning of the 18 ,h century. 

Andro is one of the Chakpa settlements with a 
population of about 7000. They preserve and guard their 
cultural and religious practices with great conviction and 
devotions, and sometimes with high secrecy being 
maintained. There is a council of seven elected members 
that functions as a local self-government. The members 
are: (1) Khullakpa (Chief or King), (2) Luplakpa (2 nd 
Chief), (3) Khunjahanba, (4) Khabam Lakpa , (5) Yu 
Panba (Elderly man with knowledge of religious rituals), 
(6) Pakhanglakpa, and (7) Naharakpa. 

This council is the authority of all social and 
religious matters of the community. It is the decision¬ 
making body and also the court where even petty crimes 
can be tried. The decision of the seven members is final 
and binding. Those who fail to follow this decision could 
even outcaste from the community. 

The building where the council has its office is 
called the ’Loishang’. The building is not only the office 
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of the council but also a temple. It houses the sanctorum 
of many deities viz Lainingthou Panam Ningthou, 
Leimaren Charting Leima, the sacred fire, a big ‘divine’ 
drum and three khongs (wooden drum made by hollowed 
out wood) and the sanctum of Ipu Leivu Yupanba. All these 
are worshipped everyday by offering fruits, flowers, 
incense etc. The sacred fire inside the Loishang is believed 
to have been started at the time when the Chakpas started 
living at Andro. From that time it has never been 
extinguished. The belief narratives related with this temple 
is discussed in this paper. 

The Loishang 

The ‘ Loishang’ of the temple is also called the temple 
of Panam Ningthou, or ‘ Khubomba Sang'. This is the most 
important sacred place for the people of Andro and the 
oral history related to it says that there were two brothers, 
Haleng and Hanjok, came first and settled at Andro. They 
are said to be the descendants of Soraren, the sky god. 
They first came to the central valley of Manipur with a 
group of fourteen people, each of them leading two groups 
of seven. Here they stayed and Haleng cooked fish and 
Hanjok shrimps. Haleng’s group finished cooking, ate then- 
food and went ahead after telling his younger brother that 
he would leave knife marks on trees on his way so they 
could follow. Hanjok’s group kept cooking the shrimps 
because the more they boiled them; they just kept turning 
red due to which they thought that they were still alive. 
Then at last they stopped cooking, wrapped the shrimps in 
a leaf and buried it thinking that it was an inedible kind of 
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fish. The place where they buried the shrimps came to be 
known as Khangrapung because they used the leaves of 
khangra tree to wrap them. Then they started tracing 
Haleng’s footsteps by looking for the marks on the trees 
but they couldn’t find any because the tree on which his 
elder brother put his mark was called Iam-ok. Any cut mark 
made on this tree became dark-coloured very soon and the 
mark was no more visible. Thus Hanjok’s group was lost 
and so they turned back and made their settlement at a place 
which came to be known as Handro (han = it is the root 
word for ‘return’ in Manipuri). Later it came to be known 
as Andro. Haleng’s group is believed to have reached 
Burma. Hanjok divided Andro into two Panas (divisions), 
viz. Ahallup, in memory of his brother, and Naharup. They 
made a house for the two Panas and it was called Loishang. 
The representatives of the panas made their office there 
and the sanctum of their creator god Lainingthou Panam 
was kept inside it. So the Loishang was also called the 
temple of Panam Ningthou. They also kept the items that 
they considered sacred inside the Loishang and started 
worshipping them. One house each was constructed for 
the two panas near the Loishang along with two 
dormitories for the boys and girls. 

Lainingthou Panam Ningthou and Leiniaren Sanarik 
Chaning Khombi 

The sanctum of Lainingthou Panam Ningthou is 
located in the comer to the right side as one enters the 
Loishang, while to the left is that of Leimaren Sanarik 
Chaning Khombi. Panam Ningthou is believed to be the 
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incarnation of the God the Creator. The haraoba of this 
deity is held in the month of Lamta (the last month in a 
year of the Manipuri calendar) starting from the first 
Sunday of this month. During the nine-day haraoba of 
Lainingthou Panam no outsider is allowed to stay at Andro. 
A notice is issued one month before the haraoba begins 
through local means as well as through the different mass 
media like TV, radio and newspapers. The notice says that 
the haraoba of Andro’s Lainingthou Panam is going to 
start in a month and all outsiders are requested to leave 
Andro before that. They may come back after the haraoba. 
Those of Andro who are staying outside, if they want to 
come back, may do so before the haraoba starts. There 
are some in Andro who have converted to Hinduism or 
Christianity; these converts are not allowed to be part of 
the religious rituals even though they stay in Andro. Once 
the haraoba commences, no one is allowed to enter or 
leave Andro. 

During the haraoba , those who have went to 
participate in it cannot return to their homes until the end. 
However, if they have to go back due to unavoidable 
circumstances they will do so by changing the clothes from 
the haraoba one to their usual one and after they come 
back, they have to put them back again. 

There are twelve other deities of Andrcf whose 
haraoba are done separately from that of Panam Ningthou. 
This is a reason that outsiders are not allowed in Panam 
Ningthou’s haraoba. However, the haraoba of Pureironba 
can be done together with Panam Ninthou. Here outsiders 
are allowed to witness the event; the place of worship is 
also different. 
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In Panam Ningthou’s haraoba there can be no 
dearth of meat and wine, and boys and girls play important 
role in the process. According to faith, one or two days 
before the haraoba begins, Panam Ningthou, in the form 
of a ball of light, comes flying from the east and lands at 
the part of Nongmai hill where Andro once was located. 
Now Andro is located at the foothill of Naongmai hill. 
There are people who claim to have seen this light coming, 
even at other times of the year. Leimaren Sanarik Chaning 
Khombi, consort of Lainingthou, is believed to be of 
Burmese origin; so Lainingthou goes to Burma to meet 
her from time to time. 

The Sacred Fire 

The sacred fire inside the Loishang is believed to 
have been started at the time when the Chakpas started living 
at Andro more than two thousand years ago. From that time 
it has never been extinguished. 

There is a system called ‘Singhul Leng Meihul 
Leng ’ according to which the responsibility for tending 
the sacred Fire is given to two persons for everyday from 
two different families. They will have to bring firewood to 
the temple everyday. Thus, all the families get the duty on 
a cyclic basis. Apart from this, there are three persons, 
called nambors , employed by the Loishang for the 
maintenance of the temple and the Sacred Fire. 

The community of Andro has a hymn sung in 
glorification of the sacred fire. It is a long hymn, but apart 
of it is given below. 
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rituals. Some Puyas (old Manipuri manuscripts) that have 
information about the history, civilization and culture of 
the Chakpas are Chakparol, Chakparol Khunda, Chakpa 
Khoira, and Chakpa Lai Khunda. Throughout the history, 
the Chakpas have been famous for pottery and wine brewing. 

There are 11 Chakpa localities in the state. Most of 
them still practice the age-old traditions without much 
change. They call themselves the Meitei Ariba (true 
Meiteis), because they are what the whole Meitei 
community was before most of the Meiteis adopted 
Hinduism from the beginning of the 18 th century. 

Andro is one of the Chakpa settlements with a 
population of about 7000. They preserve and guard their 
cultural and religious practices with great conviction and 
devotions, and sometimes with high secrecy being 
maintained. There is a council of seven elected members 
that functions as a local self-government. The members 
are: (1) Khullakpa (Chief or King), (2) Luplakpa (2 nd 
Chief), (3) Khunjahanba, (4) Khabam Lakpa, (5) Yu 
Panba (Elderly man with knowledge of religious rituals), 
(6) Pakhanglakpa, and (7) Naharakpa. 

This council is the authority of all social and 
religious matters of the community. It is the decision¬ 
making body and also the court where even petty crimes 
can be tried. The decision of the seven members is final 
and binding. Those who fail to follow this decision could 
even outcaste from the community. 

The building where the council has its office is 
called the ’Loishang’. The building is not only the office 
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fish. The place where they buried the shrimps came to be 
known as Khangrapung because they used the leaves of 
khangra tree to wrap them. Then they started tracing 
Haleng’s footsteps by looking for the marks on the trees 
but they couldn’t find any because the tree on which his 
elder brother put his mark was called lam-ok. Any cut mark 
made on this tree became dark-coloured very soon and the 
mark was no more visible. Thus Hanjok’s group was lost 
and so they turned back and made their settlement at a place 
which came to be known as Handro (han = it is the root 
word for ‘return’ in Manipuri). Later it came to be known 
as Andro. Haleng’s group is believed to have reached 
Burma. Hanjok divided Andro into two Panas (divisions), 
viz. A ha Hup, in memoiy of his brother, and Naharup. They 
made a house for the two Panas and it was called Loishang. 
The representatives of the panas made their office there 
and the sanctum of their creator god Lainingthou Panam 
was kept inside it. So the Loishang was also called the 
temple of Panam Ningthou. They also kept the items that 
they considered sacred inside the Loishang and started 
worshipping them. One house each was constructed for 
the two panas near the Loishang along with two 
dormitories for the boys and girls. 

Lainingthou Panam Ningthou and Leimaren Sanarik 
ChaningKhombi 

The sanctum of Lainingthou Panam Ningthou is 
located in the comer to the right side as one enters the 
Loishang, while to the left is that of Leimaren Sanarik 
Chaning Khombi. Panam Ningthou is believed to be the 
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In Panam Ningthou’s haraoba there can be no 
dearth of meat and wine, and boys and girls play important 
role in the process. According to faith, one or two days 
before the haraoba begins, Panam Ningthou, in the form 
of a ball of light, comes flying from the east and lands at 
the part of Nongmai hill where Andro once was located. 
Now Andro is located at the foothill ofNaongmai hill. 
There are people who claim to have seen this light coming, 
even at other times of the year. Leimaren Sanarik Chaning 
Khombi, consort of Lainingthou, is believed to be of 
Burmese origin; so Lainingthou goes to Burma to meet 
her from time to lime. 

The Sacred Fire 

The sacred fire inside the Loishang is believed to 
have been started at the time when the Chakpas started living 
at Andro more than two thousand years ago. Prom that time 
it has never been extinguished. 

There is a system called ‘Singhul Leng Meihul 
Leng ’ according to which the responsibility for tending 
the sacred fire is given to two persons for everyday from 
two different families. They will have to bring firewood to 
the temple everyday. Thus, all the families get the duty on 
a cyclic basis. Apart from this, there are three persons, 
called nambors , employed by the Loishang for the 
maintenance of the temple and the Sacred Fire. 

The community of Andro has a hymn sung in 
glorification of the sacred fire. It is a long hymn, but a part 
of it is given below. 
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Supernatural Encounter in Belief Narrative 
among the Meiteis of Manipur 

Sadananda Mayanglambam 

Genres are thus not mere literary or folkloric 
categories of classification but expressive forms of 
vernacular religion and social life in its public and private 
forms. Also, genres are cognitive tools for interpreting 
different kind of religious phenomena and life situations. 
Legend is one of the main genres of belief but it can also 
be used to express scepticism and doubt. (2007:13) 

The lore of folklore can be divided into genres or the 
categories of expression that people learn and create as a 
part of their heritage. It can be categorized broadly in three 
ways based on its particular characteristics and how it is 
expressed i.e verbal (oral), performance, material or 
customary. Within these genres, there are numerous types 
or subtypes of lore. Verbal folklore includes any kind of 
lore involving words, stories, legends, whether set to 
music, organized in chronological, story form; or simply 
labelling an activity or expressing a belief in a word or 
phrase (Sims et al, 2005: 12-13). The issue under 
discussion in this paper is within the genre of oral folklore. 
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Encounter with the supernatural and unknown spirits 
is an ancient and ubiquitous phenomenon in many cultures. 
It is a familiar one in the vocabulary of most scholars of 
vernacular religions. Generally such events do not pass 
off without leaving some kind of effect on the person who 
encounters, causing him or her to suffer from some kind 
of mental illness or ravings - all a result of supernatural 
attack. Medical doctors are of little help to cure such 
ailments and ailing symptoms. Until and unless such spirits 
encountered or involved are pleased or threatened the 
symptoms generally continue, for they have to leave the 
person ending their spell. Only then the person can return 
to his normal or earlier self. 

In Manipur encounter with supernatural beings like, 
spirits, fairies, nymphs, bhuts - prets (ghost) and possession 
by them are occasionally reported among the Meiteis. 
Heloi Oknaba, encounter with helois (nymphs) is one of 
the categories of supernatural encounter in belief narrative 
among the Meitei communities. Helois are believed to be 
the female spirits and are described as seductive. It is 
believed that they live in wilderness, in woods and rivers 
as well as in medows. The confrontation with the helois 
makes life miserable, making one sick, lose mental balance 
on the verge of temporary madness, and if not treated 
properly by a maiba or a maibi (priest or priestess) the 
symptom may continue long, sometimes impairing the 
mental behaviour. For instance, one who encounters is 
often subjected to loss of normal behaviour and to insanity. 

In this paper, based on fieldwork carried out in some 
villages of Imphal West district in Manipur, a humble 
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attempt is made to highlight the important ramifications 
of Heloi Oknaba (encounter with heloi) diachronically. 

It may be relevant to say something about the helois 
in this context. There are different versions of the narrative 
in respect to the genesis of helois. Among other one of the 
most popular narratives which I collected has been given 
in this paper for discussion. It was on 7 November 20111 
met Sinam Achou Meitei, a celebrated epic singer as well 
as a maiba at the Guest House of Manipur University. 
When we were sitting in his room I asked him to tell me 
the story of Helois. The following is the story he narrated: 

Soraren (lord of heaven) had two wives, called 
Hiumuleima and Tamphaleima (later she became 
Konthoujamlairembi) respectively. Huimuleimagave birth to 
seven daughters, namely, Chingkhei Nganbi, Nongpokleima, 
Loijarembi, Haothongtaothongtaibi, Loinaosusembi, 
Wandanglon and Kadeng Nganbi. The seven sisters were/ 
are known as Heloi Taret and they were/are famous for 
their captivating beauty, but the youngest one was more 
seductive and the most beautiful than the others. With the 
permission of their father the seven sisters used to visit the 
earth everyday to pass time. Sometime they used to spend 
in the wilderness and sometime in the villages. One day 
they found a very beautiful pond in a village. The pond 
was owned by one Khamba Moirangjao. The seven sisters 
decided to come there and play in the pond every day. 
No sooner Khamba Moirangjao left his house for the farm 
than the seven sisters came to swim in the pond and went 
back to heaven before the former returned. To his utter 
shock Moirangjao found his pond dirty everyday but could 
not find out who did it. One day he kept himself hiding in 
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a comer where no one could see him. Then the beautiful 
seven sisters flying down from the sky and reached the 
pond. Soon they stripped off and ran down to the water 
after hanging their clothes on a tree called namuk. After 
swimming pretty long they came up to find that clothes 
had been stolen. Then they noticed Khamba Moirangjao 
came out from the comer with the clothes. 

The seven sisters requested him to give back their 
clothes, but Moirangjao remained unmoved. Rather he 
told them that as a punishment for dirtying his pond he 
won’t comply with their request. The Helois were helpless 
and could not come out from the pond. At last the seven 
sisters pleaded with Moirangjao and asked him to choose 
one of them for his wife. Finally, he agreed to their request. 
And when they appeared before him in their full dress 
Moirangjao chose the seventh and youngest one, she being 
the most beautiful and seductive. 

After their wedding they lived together. However, 
their alliance could not pull together. Consequently, 
Khamba Moirangjao let her to go back to the heaven and 
live peacefully. Kadeng Nganbi too felt their relationship 
ran into trouble because of their different entities. She went 
back to her father’s place but the heavenly position was 
not restored to her by Soraren, who expelled all the seven 
daughters from heaven for their outrageous involvement. 
Henceforth, they no longer belonged to heaven, and are 
at large on earth in search of mischiefs. 

Meiteis worship a number of gods and goddesses. 
Accounts of such gods and goddesses are abundantly found 
in the chronicles and the ancient literary texts such as 
Cheitharol Kumbaba, Leithak Leikharaol, Thirellayat, 
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Sakok Lamlen Ahanba, and so on. And many of them 
appear in different visual forms in Manipuri culture. They 
are worshipped in shrines and in every household. However, 
Helois are given a place in none of these chronicles and 
books. They are available only in folktales and legends, 
but especially in the latter. Stories about encountering 
helois are abundantly found in contemporary Manipuri 
society. ., 

Any study of the personal experience of encountering 
spirits and supernatural beings has not been taken up in 
Manipur, and as a result of it narratives about helois have 
not been fitted within the traditional cannons of folklore. 
Within the legend genre they remain a separate entity. As 
narrative of personal experience helois have long been a 
part of oral tradition in Manipur but as a genre it has been 
ignored in favour of more established areas of narrative 
research. However, when we study it from the perspectives 
of belief narrative it can be fitted within the genre of legend. 
Perhaps, the following remark may help in substantiating 
this point: 

Legends provide people with interpretation models of 
situation of uncertainty and danger. This genre is often 
activated by sudden disruptions of everyday life by 
unexpected events, such as accident, sickness, death or 
being lost in wilderness. Black magic, evil eye, witchcraft, 
and confrontation with demons or possession by them 
offer a variety of explanations these traumas and tragedies. 
One of the topics, discussed in legends, is the existence 
of spiritual agents or demons, such as ghosts, spirits, fairies, 
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bhuts, prcts and thousands of others, known under 
different names in religious tradition of the world. (2007:12) 

The personal experience narratives which 1 collected 
from my field work will certainly be able to highlight the 
important ramifications of Heloi Oknaba. As mentioned 
above, helois are the seductive female spirits who can 
assault people in a variety of manners. Diversion roads, 
cross-roads, meadows (where the banyan and medlar trees 
grow) and copses are believed to be the abode of helois. 
They are spirits with spotless beauty, and can cast a spell 
on people who trespass on such plots where they play or 
keep waiting for humans. Those people who are under that 
spell are temporarily possessed and insanity takes over. 
Usually they respond to the call of the spirits; they run at 
night, in the evening, and hide in secret places, not noticed 
by others, eating earthworm excreta. Whenever, such 
encounters are reported in the Meitei community proper 
treatment is to be given by the helois doctors for immediate 
cure. There is always a fight between the heloi and the 
maiba. > 

In December 2011, I met Konthoujam Ibotombi 
Meitei, aged 70, of Haorang Sabal village, about 10 KM 
from Imphal, who claimed that in his life he had seen more 
than 20 people who were possessed by helois. He himself 
was also a victim of this phenomenon and it happened 15 
years back. It was around 7 am when I met him at his 
residence. As I wanted to learn about his own experience 
of encounter with the heloi he narrated the incident thus: 

I moved to this place with my family when I was 35 
years old from my father’s house. There has been a belief 
concerning the meadow near my house as being haunted 
of Helois. That is why many elderly people warned me to 
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be on the guard. However, I did not believe in such stories. 
One day I came back from a friend’s house after having a 
meeting at around 6.30 pm by crossing the meadow. On 
my way I got stuck at a clod and fell dawn on the ground. 
No sooner did I get up than a very beautiful lady appeared 
before me. The cloth she worn was white in colour. I 
asked her to tell where she was going in that dark night. 
She said “dear brother, I am going to the village that you 
have seen from here, could you please go with me?” I 
offered help and followed her. I was trying many a time to 
come close to her but the more I tried the more I failed. 
Although we were at times talking I could not see her full 
face. We were walking for quite a long time without any 
village within the visible range. Then I asked her how long 
we had to go and suggested, being tired, some rest 
somewhere for a short while. But she said she had no 
time to sit on way because her sisters were waiting for 
her. She added in her very sweet and seductive voice that 
I need not worry for we were about to reach the village. 
It seemed then that I never got tired while I was with her. 

Suddenly, 1 stumbled over a Louri (a small bund 
dividing two beds in the paddy field) and fell dawn on the 
field. As I was struggling to get up, I touched a match box 
in my pocket. Suddenly I came to know that was quite 
dark, and I lost sight of the lady. It was already 12 o’clock 
when I checked my watch. I was not able to find the way 
to reach home. After walking in the wilderness at last I 
came towards a house with a small light inside. 
Immediately I shouted for help saying that something 
wrong happened to me. On hearing that a woman came 
out who turned out to be my sister- in-law, with whom 1 
had lived together before moving into the new house in a 
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different locality. I narrated the whole happening before 
she called out her sons to take me home. After that my 
memory lapsed and fell into a swoon. 

Once a man encounters the heloi his mental balance 
is disturbed. The victim would not recognize his family, 
friends, but he would have communication with the heloi. 
The mental and psychological disorder is very obvious. 
The spirit may not easily leave the victim but rather she 
will even strike a deal, demanding something in return for 
leaving the victim. The act of possession itself may be 
perceived as an assault in which the victim struggles and 
feels the alien spirit entering the body by force. During 
possession the victim may commit antisocial acts or do 
physical harm to himself. 

Now let us see the consequences of the encounters 
and how the heloi seeks her needs through possession. 
When asked about what happened to her husband the wife 
of the person who had an encounter as mentioned above 
told me: 


From the evening my son and his friends had been in 
search of him but could not find. I prayed with incense 
and lamp to our household god Sanamahi for his safe 
return. That was around 2.30 am when he reached home. 
Without telling anything to us he went to the bad and slept. 
However at around 3 pm he wake up from bed and said 
to the spirit not to leave him alone, but he was coming. 
Then he tried to go out from the house. Our efforts to 
stop him failed. He said, “Let me go, please, don’t bind 
me, they are waiting for me near the pond”. Immediately 
we called a maiba (priest) to diagnose the case and cure 
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